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DANIEL WEBSTER. 
From the [Democratic] Boston Post, 28th Oct. 
THE MEETING IN FANEUIL HALL. 


One of the most remarkable occasions that 
Faneuil Hall ever witnessed was the meeting con- 
vened yesterday to do honor to departed greatness. 
For this purpose, at noon, when the men of Boston 
are apt to be most engrossed in business, a vast 
multitude a tilled this. venerated place. 
_ The mourning drapery covered the windows, while 
the array of burners within shed a dim religious 
light. Noiselessly, with saddened looks, the peo- 
ple occupied the hall; and while a for 
organization, almost all eyes were contemplating 
the great picture of Healy’s Webster which adorns 
the walls. At the appointed time, Hon. Edward 
Everett called the meeting to order, when the 
audience spontaneously uncovered, and so they 
appropriately remained, in solemn silence, through- 
out the entire meeting ! 

Mayor Seaver, in a brief and neat manner, an- 
nounced the object of the meeting, dwelt on the 
interest Mr. Webster ever felt in Boston, and 
spoke of his last address in Faneuil Hall. Col. 
Heard,* in a few remarks, as happily conceived as 
they were impressively delivered, introduced a 
series of resolutions, expressive of the public grief 
at the great calamity. ‘wo speeches then fol- 
lowed, of such beauty of diction and touching 
eloquence as to demonstrate, that though the 
voice of the great orator was silent, yet there 
remained those who could worthily speak his 
praise. The effort of Hon. George S. Hillard was 
worthy of his reputation. It was classical, touch- 
ing, and of great beauty, while portions of it were 
received with great sensation. It wae a speech 
which, in the conception and delivery, would have 
graced any occasion. The address of Hon. Ed- 
ward Everett was a master effort of this accom- 
plished orator. Such strains of pathetic, heart- 
moving eloquence are seldom heard. Great occa- 
sions only call them forth, and this was felt by all 
to be a great occasion. The sensation it produced, 
the effect seen in eyes unused to weep, was the 
best tribute to the power of the gifted orator ; and 
at times it may be said, with the strictness of 
truth, that Faneuil Hall was in tears. It was 
admirably calculated, in the new facts of thrillin 
interest it presented, to increase respect for Danie 
Webster as a friend and a man. 

This was indeed a remarkable meeting—remark- 
able in the numbers composing it—in the profound 
silence that characterized it—in the sympathy 
that existed between the speakers and the audience 
—in the appropriateness of the proceedings—and 
in the high character of the speeches. It was a 
fitting tribute by the citizens of Boston to the 
memory of the great man whom they so touchingly 
deplore. 


MR. HILLARD’S SPEECH. 
A 
far-shining light is extinguished, and a strong 


{* Of the Demooratic party.—Liv. Age.) 
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t man has passed away from earth. A e 





column has fallen. We, who were guided by that 
light, who leaned upon that column, are left to 
walk by fainter rays, to rest upon feebler supports. 
I am not here to pronounce a eulogy upon Daniel 
Webster, nor you to hear one. A fresh grief is 
impatient of details. We are here to mourn, and 
not to praise him. You need not that I should 
unfold to you the treasures of his greatness. You 
need not that I should set forth to you his claims 
as a jurist, an orator, a statesman, and a patriot. 
You know them all too well. To suppose you ig- 
norant of them is to suppose you ignorant of the 
history of your country, where they are written in 
lines bright as the belt of Orion. 

It is fitting for us to be here assembled with 
these countenances of sadness. In the general 
bereavement, ours is a particular logs, for he be- 
longed to us. It is now thirty years since he was 
sent by the citizens of Boston to take part in the 
councils of the nation, and since that time he has 
been the foremost man in this community. His 
eloquence has kindled, his wisdom has guided, his 
experience has taught us. All of us have turned, 
again and again, to look at his commanding pres- 
ence, which, however often it might be seen, 
seemed an ever new expression of intellectual 
power and weight of character. Two generations 
of children have pointed him out to one another, 
as he moved along our streets. None of us who 
have seen him can ever have any other ideal image 
of greatness than that which his face and form 
have left upon our memories. He was our pride 
and our boast, whom we delighted to show to the 
stranger as the grandest growth of our svil and 
our institutions. ‘* When the ear heard him, then 
it blessed him ; and when the eye saw him, it gave 
witness to him.” 

But the influence which moved from here has 
gone forth to the ends of the earth. His voice of 
wisdom and power, which was at home among us, 
has penetrated wherever there was an oppressor 
to be rebuked or a victim to be cheered. Every- 
where it has brought hope to the struggling and 
= down-trodden, and confusion to the wrong- 

oer. 

Not from one land alone—not in one ton 
alone, will his death be mourned. From the four 
corners of the globe tributes and testimony will be 

thered up. The shepherd who tends his flock 

neath the clear skies of Greece—the cavalier that 
spurs over the plains of South America—the Hun- 
garian pining in exile, or languishing in prison— 
will all, when they hear of his death, feel a com- 
mon grief at a common loss. Liberty will mourn 
a champion—humanity a friend. 

There is a strong propriety in our meeting here 
to do honor to the memory of this great man. 
With this spot his image is indissolubly associ- 
~, Here we have — — 2 — 

ther, to hang upon his words, to be gui 
tae eounndis ns niont by his strength. Here 
a have, again and again, looked upon his ma- 
jestic form, and that noble, intellectual counte- 
nance to which no artist has yet done full justice, 
Here you have seen him stretch forth that strong 
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right hand of his, as if he were hollowing out for 
the mountain streams the channels in which they 
should flow. Here you have heard his burning 
and powerful eloquence—the lightning of passion 
running along the iron links of argument. Have 
seen, do I say? Have heard? Surely you see and 
hear him now. Evoked by the potent genius of 
the place, the departed hours and the departed 
man come back again. We need not that pictured 
canvas to recall his mighty presence. In the 
mind’s eye you see once more that heroic shape— 
that glowing and inspired countenance. In the 
mind's ear you hear again that deeply-freighted 
voice which has so often made the hearts of thou- 
sands swell and throb like one. The shadow of 
him we have lost is more than the living forms 
of all who are left. 

Great men are among the best gifts which God 
bestows upon a people. In this respect He has 
not hidden his face from us. Great men have been 
among us, by whom we have been led and formed 
and upheld ; men wise in council, brave in action, 
earnest in patriotic purpose, and faithful to oe 
Washington, Hamilton, Madison, Jay, Marshall, 
are illustrious names. History has none greater 
or better to show. And now another—a commen- 
surate spirit—has been summoned away from the 
cares and trials of life, to take his place by their 
side. But we, that stand looking with weeping 
eyes into his open grave, should not forget to 

ank God for what we have had—for his three- 
score and ten years of rich and crowded life—for 
all that he has done for liberty and for law—for 
the confidence which his presence inspired—for 
the wisdom that saw the right, and the firmness 





that maintained it—for his great powers of thought | 


and speech—for the precious legacy of his writings. 
Let us be thankful that such hands have shaped 
the moulds in which the opinions of so many have 
been cast. 

It is now almost half a century since the nation 
was called upon to mourn the sudden and appal- 
ling death of the man who, by the greatness of 
his genius, and the greatness of his services, sug- 
gests the most obvious parallel to him who has 
oy been taken from us. He died in the prime of 

is life, when his country had reason to expect 
many more years of valuable labor and influence. 
He died by what, if actions derive their character 
from the motives that prompt them, may be called 
a felon stroke and an assassin’s hand. When the 
news of Hamilton’s death smote upon the land, 
the general sorrow was mixed up with a burning 
sense of wrong, with a stupefying shock of sur- 
rise and the wreck of high expectations suddenly 
ed in pieces, Ours is a serener grief, for ours 

is a more natural, a more endurable bereavement. 
Daniel Webster had reached that period of life 
when it becomes a man to set his house in order, 
and wait his final summons. As year after year 
— by, and found us still leaning on his wis- 
om and experience, which the growth of the 
country and its widening relations made more and 
more mmportant—when dates and the inexorable 
hours compelled us to admit that he was getting to 
be an old man—we could not help sometimes ask- 
ing ourselves, to whom should we turn when this 


support should have been withdrawn! For some 
time past—though we have struggled against the 
conviction—we have been fi to acknowled 


that time and toil were making inroads upon his 
vigorous frame. He has died full of years and 
of honor, with no duty unperformed and no 
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He has done his work and 
And as we have such cause 
for gratitude for his long and great life, so let us 
also be thankful for the mercy which so ordered 
its close, that he died by no lingering and painful 


trust undischarged. 
earned his crown. 


him dead while yet living—that he 
died with all his glorious faculties unimpaired— 
and that this great orb, which had so long guided 
and cheered us with its light, sunk below the ho- 
rizon undimmed by a single cloud. 

And there are other soothing and consoling re- 
flections that temper this stroke. No man knoweth 
the place of his sepulchre. In the East, there is 
a touching benediction : May you die among your 
kindred. This blessing was given unto him. He 
died as the heart hopes to die. He died in his 
own home, amid those scenes of natural beauty 
endeared to him by the joys and sorrows of man 
eventful years, with the faces of family, kindred, 
and friends around kis bed, religion pillowing his 
head, in that mellow and pensive season of the 
year so dear to bis thoughtful and tender spirit, 
with his own trees waving before his dying eyes, 
and that voice of the sea, which he loved so well, 
soothing his dying ear :— 


decay, gen | 


For him there is no longer any future, 

His life is bright—bright without spot it was, 

And cannot cease to be. No ominous hour 

Knocks at his door with tidings of mishap. 

Far off is he, above desire and fear ; 

No more submitted to the chance and change 

Of the unsteady planets. Oh ’tis well 

With him! But who knows what the coming hour 
Veiled in thick darkness brings for us ? 


Yes, my friends, for us. These words are not in- 
appropriate to the hour and the place. We are 
a great, a powerful, a prosperous people ; but there 
are dangers in our path, and we know not what 
is hidden in the darkness of the coming hours. 
When we shall have discharged the last sad duty 
to this great statesman and patrivt, and laid that 
illustrious head in the grave, who can fail to offer 
up a fervent supplication that a double portion of 
his spirit may be upon us? May his influence 
help to save us from the evils of selfish ambition, 
of grasping injustice, of headlong fanaticism. May 
he continue to infuse into our councils the spirit 
of wisdom, the spirit of justice, and the spirit of 


man is so eloquent as death! 
What living lips can speak like those on which 
the grave has set its seal of silence! From the 
book of Job to the oe of to-day, the same 
teachings have been drawn from the dread presence 
which no custom can inake familiar. The cold 
and rigid frame—the mute tongue—the dim eye 
—the powerless hand, have ever given oceasion to 
ts and moralists to discourse on the vanity of 
uman wishes and the shadowy nature of human 
hopes. But the death of the great and good has 
other lessons than these. While it teaches im- 
pressingly that that which is mortal must die, it 
teaches also, not less impressively, that that which 
is immortal shall not taste of death. ‘I still 
live,’’ were among the last words of Webster. 
They are yet true. His works, his words, his ex- 
amples, his life, still live. A death like his—so 
simply, so serenely great—brightened by hope and 
faith, and love—dignified with the perlect posses- 
sion of such glorious powers, is not so much the 
close of one day as the dawn of another—not so 


ee. 
Pe What oe 
i 


much the putting off of mortality as the putting 
on of immortality. When we read of such an 
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euthanasia, we seem to hear a voice from the sky 
which says—‘‘ Lift up that dejected brow, and 
the hands which are cast down. The death which 
you lament is but a great event in the life of the 
soul. It is a change, and not a dissolution. It is 
the gate to a new sphere, in which the mind, 
enriched with larger powers, shall enter upon 
broader fields of action and duty, where nobler 
struggles shall task the strength, and more prec- 
ious crowns reward the victory—where the hopes 
and the dreams of earth shall be turned to sight, 
and the broken circles of life be rounded to the 
perfect orb.’’ 


MR. EVERETT’S SPEECH. 


Mr. Mayor and Fellow-Citizens :—I never arose to 
address an assembly, when I was so little fit, body 
or mind, to perform the duty ; and I never felt so 
keenly how inadequate are words to express such 
an emotion as manifestly pervades this meeting in 
common with the whole country. There is but 
one voice that ever fell upon my ear, which could 
do justice to such an occasion, That voice, alas ! 
we shall hear no more forever. No more at the 
bar will it unfold the deepest mysteries of the law ; 
no more will it speak conviction to admiring sen- 
ates ; no more in this hall, the chosen theatre of 
his intellectual dominion, will it lift the soul as 
with the swell of the pealing organ, or stir the 
blood with the tones of a clarion, in the inmost 
chambers of the heart. 

We are assembled, fellow-citizens, to pour out 
the fulness of our feelings; not in the vain at- 
tempt to do honor to the great man who is taken 
from us ; most assuredly, not with the presumptu- 
ous hope on my part to magnify his name and his 

raise. They are spread throughout the land. 
From East to West, and from North to South 
(which he knew, as he told you, only that he 
might embrace them in the arms of loving patriot- 
ism), a voice of lamentation has already gone 
forth, such as has not echoed through the land, 
since the death of him who was “‘ first in war, first 
in peace, and first in the hearts of his country- 
men.” 

You have listened, fellow-citizens, to the resolu- 
tions which have been submitted to you by Col. 
Heard. I thank him for offering them. It does 
honor to his heart, and to those with whom he acts 
in politics, and whom I have no doubt he well re 
resents, that he has stepped forward so liberally 
on this occasion. ‘The resolutions are emphatic, 
sir, but I feel that they do not say too fone No 
one will think they overstate the magnitude of 
our loss, who is capable of appreciating a character 
like that of Daniel Webster. Who of us, fellow- 
citizens, that has known him—that has witnessed 
the masterly skill with which he would pour the 


full effulgence of his mind on some contested legal | 


and constitutional principle, till what seemed hard 
and obscure became as plain as day ; who that had 
seen him, in all the glory of intellectual ascen- 
dency— 


Ride on the wirlwind and direct the storm 


of parliamentary conflict; who that has drunk of 
. the pure fountains of wisdom and thought in the 
volumes ef his writings ; who, alas, sir, that has 
seen him 

—————— in his happier hour 

Of social pleasure, ill-exchanged for power, 
that has come within the benignant fascination of 
. bis smile, has felt the pressure of his hand, and 
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tasted the sweets of his fireside eloquence, will 
think that the resolutions say too much? 

No, fellow-citizens, we come together not to do 
honor to him, but to do justice to ourselves, We 
obey an impulse from within. Such a feeling can- 
not be ” upin solitude. We must meet, neigh- 
bor with neighbor, citizen with citizen, man with 
tan, to sympathize with each other. If we did 
not mute nature would rebuke us. The granite 
hills of New Hampshire, within whose shadows he 
drew his first breath, would cry shame ; Plymouth 
Rock, which all bat moved at his approach ; the 
slumbering echoes of this hall, which rung so 
grandly with his voice ; that ‘silent but majestic 
orator,’’ which rose in no mean degree at his com- 
mand on Bunker Hill—all, all would cry out at our 
degeneracy and ingratitude. 

fr. Chairman, I do not stand here to pronounce 
the eulogy of Mr. Webster ; it is not necessary. 
Eulogy has already performed her first offices to 
his memory. As the mournful tidings have 
flashed through the country, the highest officers of 
nation and state, the most dignified official bodies, 
the most prominent individuals, without distine- 
tion of party, the press of the country, the t 
voice of the land, ‘all have spoken, pe wh ome 
accord of opinion and feeling, and a unanimity 
that does honor at once to the object of this touch- 
ing attestation and to those who make it. The 
record of his life, from the humble roof beneath 
which he was born (with no inheritance but pov- 
erty and an honored name), up through the ardu- 
ous paths of manhood, which he trod with lion 
heart and giant steps, till they conducted him to 
the helm of state—this stirring narrative, not un- 
familiar before, has, with melancholy promptitude, 
within the last three days, been again sent abroad 
——- the length and breadth of the land. It has 
spread from the Atlantic to the Mississippi. 
Struggling poverty has been cheered afresh ; honest 
ambition has been kindled ; patriotic resolve has 
been invigorated ; while all have mourned. 

The poor boy at the village school has taken: 
comfort as he has read that the time was when 
Daniel Webster, whose father told him he should 
go to college if he had to sell every acre of his farm 
to pay the expense, laid his head on the shoulder 
of that fond and discerning parent, and wept the 
thanks he could not speak. The pale student who 
ekes out his scanty support by extra toil, has 

athered comfort, when aoa that the first 
jurist, statesman and orator of the time, carned 
with his weary fingers, by the midnight lamp, the 
means of securing the same advantages of educa- 
tion to a beloved brother. Every true-hearted 
citizen throughout the Union has felt an honest 
pride as he re-peruses the narrative, in reflecting 
that he lives beneath a constitution and a govern- 
ment under which such a man has been formed and 
trained, and that he himself is compatriot with 
him. THe does more, sir; he reflects with grati- 
tude that in consequence of what that man has 
done, and written, and said—in the results of his 
efforts to strengthen the pillars of the Union—a 
safer inheritance of civil liberty, a stronger assur- 
ance that these blessings will endure, will deseend 
to his children. 

I know, Mr. Mayor, how presumptuous it would 
be to dwell on any personal causes of grief, in the 
—— of this august sorrow which spreads its 

wings over the land. You will not, however, 
be offended, if, by way of apology for putting my- 
self forward on this occasion, I say that my rela- 
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tions with Mr. Webster run further back than 
those of almost any one inthis community. They 
began the first year he came to live in Boston, 
When I was but ten oreleven years old, I attended 
a little private school in Short street (as it was 
then called ; it is now the continuation of Kings- 
ton strect), kept by the late Hon. Ezekiel Webster, 
the elder brother to whom I have alluded, and a 
brother worthy of.his kindred. Owing to illness, 
or some other cause of absence on his as the 
school was kept fora short time by Daniel Webster, 
then a student of law in Mr. Gore's offive ; and on 
this occasion, 47 or 48 years ago, and [ a child of 
- our acquaintance, since then never interrupted, 
an, 

Vhen I entered public life, it was with his en- 
couragement. In 1838, I acted, fellow-citizens, as 
your organ in the great ovation which you gave 
him in this hall. When he came to the Depuart- 
ment of State in 1841, it was on his recommenda- 
tion that I, living in the utmost privacy beyond the 
mr was appointed to a very high office abroad ; 
and in the course of the last year, he gave me the 
highest proof of his confidence, in entrusting to me 
the care of conducting his works through the press. 
May I venture, sir, to add that in the last letter 
but one which I had the happiness to receive from 
him ,—alluding, with a kind of sad presentiment, 
which I could not then fully appeciate, but which 
now unmans me, to these kindly relations of half 
a century,—he adds: ‘*We now and then see 
stretching across the heavens, a clear, blue, 
cerulean sky, without cloud, or mist, orhaze. And 
such appears to me our acquaintance from the 
time when I heard you for a week recite your 
lessons in the little school-house in Short street to 
the date hereof,” 21st July, 1852. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not dwell upon the traits of 
Mr. Webster's public character, however tempting 
the theme. Its bright developments in a long life 
f service are before the world ; they are wrought 
Gnto the annals of the country. Whoever in after 
‘times shall write the history of the United States 
tfor the last forty years will write the life of Daniel 
Webster ; and whoever writes the life of Daniel 
YWebster, as it ought to be written, will write the 
‘hietory of the Union from the time he took a lead- 
vi in its concerns. I prefer to allude to those 
jprivate traits which show the man, the kindness 
of hie heart, the generosity of his spirit, his freedom 
ifrom all the bitterness of party, the unaffected 
. gentleness of his nature. In preparing the new 
sedition of his works, he thought proper to leave 
almost everything to my discretion—as far as 
smatters of taste are concerned. One thing only 
he enjoined upon me with an earnestness approach- 
cing to a command, ‘My friend,”’ said he, ‘I 
<wish:to perpetuate no feuds. I have lived a life 
.of strenuous political warfare. I have sometimes, 
ithough.rarely, and that in self-defence, been led to 
speak of others with severity. I beg you, where 
_you can do‘it without wholly changing the character 
.of the speech, and thus doing essential injustice to 
tme, to obliterate every trace of personality of this 
‘kind, I should prefer not to leave a word that 
would give unnecessary pain to any honest men, 
however opposed to me.” 

But I need -not tell you, fellow-citizens, that 
.there is no one of our distinguished public men 
~whose speeches contain less occasion for such an 
‘injunction. Mr. Webster habitually abstained 
from the use of the poisoned weapons of personal 
‘imveetive or party odium. No one could more 
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studiously abstain from all attempts to make a 
litical opponent personally hateful. If the charac- 
ter of our congressional discussions has of late years 
somewhat declined in dignity, no portion of the 
blame lies at his door. With Mr. Calhoun, who 
for a considerable portion of the time was his chief 
antagonist, and with whom he was brought into 
most direct collision, he maintained friendly per- 
sonal relations. He did full justice to his talent 
and character. You remember the feeling with 
which he spoke of him at the time of his decease. 
Mr. Calhoun, in his turn, entertained a just esti- 
mate of his great opponent's worth. He said, 
toward the close of his life, that of all the leading 
men of the day, ** there was not one whose politi- 
eal course had been more strongly marked by a 
strict regard to truth and honor than Mr. Web- 
ster’s.”’ 
_ One of the resolutions speaks of a permanent 
memorial to Mr. Webster. I do not know what is 
contemplated, but I trust that such a memorial 
there will he. I trust that marble and brass, in 
the hands of the most skilful artists our country has 
produced, will be put in requisition to reproduce 
to us—and nowhere so appropriately as in this hall 
—the lineaments of that noble form and beaming 
countenance on which we have so often gazed with 
delight. But, after all, fellow-citizens, the noblest 
monument must be found in his works. There be 
will live and speak to us and our children when 
brass and marble have crumbled into dust. Asa 
repository of political truth and practical wisdom 
applied to the affiirs of government, I know not 
where we shall find their equal. ‘The works of Burke 
suggest themselves to the mind, as the only writ- 
ings in our language that can sustain the comparison, 
Certainly no compositions in the English tongue 
can take precedence of those of Burke, in depth of 
thought, reach of forecast, or magnificence of style. 
I think, however, it may be said, without partial- 
ity, either national or personal, that while the 
rewer is cloyed at last with the gorgeous finish 
of Burke's diction, there is a severe simplicity and 
a significant plainness in Webster's writing that 
never tires. It is precisely this which character- 
izes the statesman in distinction from the political 
hilosopher. In political disquisition elaborated 
in the closet, the palm must perhaps be awarded 
to Burke over all others, ancient or modern. But 
in the actual conflicts of the senate, man against 
man and opinion against opinion ; in the noble war 
of debate, where measures are to be sustained and 
opposed, on which the welfare of the country and 
the peace of the world depend—where often the 
line of intellectual battle is changed in a moment, 
—no time to reflect, no leisure to cull words, or 
gather up illustrations, but all to be decided by a 
vote, although the reputation of a life may be at 
stake—all this is a very different matter, and here 
Mr. Webster was immeasurably the superior. 
Accordingly, we find historically (incredible as it 
sounds, and what I am ready to say, I will not 
believe, though it is unquestionably true), that 
these inimitable orations of Burke, whieh one can- 
not read withouta thrill ofadmiration to his fingers’ 
ends, actually emptied the benches of Parliament. 
Ah, gentlemen, it was very different with our great 
parliamentary orator. He not only chained to 
their seats, willing, or if there were such a thing, 
unwilling senators ; but the largest hall was too 
small for his audience. On the memorable 7th of 
March, 1850, when he was expected to speak 


upon the great questions then pending before the 
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country, notonly was the Senate Chamber thronged 
to its utmost capacity, at an early hour, but all the 
to it, the rotunda of the capitol and even 
the avenues of the city, were alive with the crowds 
who were desirous of gaining admittance. Another 
senator, not a political friend, was entitled to the 
floor. With equal good taste and good feeling he 
stated that ‘‘ he was aware that the great multitude 
had not come together to hear him; and he was 
leased to yield the floor to the only man, as he 
yelieved, who could draw together such an assem- 
bly.’? This sentiment—the effusion of parliamen- 
tary courtesy—will, perhaps, be found no inade- 
quate expression of what will finally be the judg- 
ment of posterity. 

Among the wany memorable words which fell 
from the lips of our friend just before they were 
closed forever, the most remarkable are those, 
which my friend Hillard has just quoted—‘‘ I sti 
LivE.”” ‘They attest the serene composure of his 
mind, the Christian heroism with which he was 
able tu turn his consciousness in upon itself, and ex- 
Ee step by step, the dark age, (dark to us, 
jut to him we trust already lighted from above) 
which connects this world with the world to come. 
But I know not, Mr. Chairman, what words could 
have been better chosen to express his relation to 
the world he was leaving :—**I still live. This 
poor dust is just returning to the dust from which 
it was taken ; but I feel that I live in the affections 
of the people to whose service [ have consecrated 
my days. I still live. ‘The icy hand of death is 
already laid on iny heart, but I shall still live in 
those words of counsel which I have uttered to my 
fellow-citizens, and which I now leave them as the 
last bequest of a dying friend.’’ 

Mr. Chairwan, in the long and honored career 
of our lamented friend, there are efforts and tri- 
amphs, which will hereafter fill one of the brightest 
pages in our history. But I greatly err if the 
closing scene—the height of the religious sublime 
—dves not, in the judgment of other days, far 
transcend in interest the brightest explvits of 

ublic life. Within that darkened chamber at 

farshfieid was witnessed a scene, of which we 
shall not readily find the parallel. The serenity 
with which he stood in the presence of the King 
of Terrors, without trepidation or flutter, for hours 
and days of expectation ; the thoughtfulness for the 
public business, when the sands were so nearly 
run out; the hospitable care for the reception of 
the friends who came to Marshfield ; that affection- 
ate and solemn leave separately taken, name by 
name, of wife, and children, and kindred, and 
friends, and family, down to the humblest members 
of the household ; the designation of the coming 
day, then near at hand, when “ all that was mor- 
tal of Daniel Webster would cease to exist!’’ the 
dimly recollected strains of the funeral poetry of 
Gray, last faint flash of the soaring intellect; the 
feebly murmured words of Holy Writ repeated 
from the lips of the good physician, who, when all 
the resources of human art had been exhausted, 
had a drop of spiritual balm for the parting soul ; 
the clasped hands; the dying prayer; Oh! my 
fellow-citizens, this is a consummation over which 
tears of pious sympathy will be shed, ages after the 
glories of the forum and the senator are forgotten. 


His sufferings ended with the day, 
Yet lived he at its close ; 
And"breathed the long, long night away, 
In statue-like repose. 
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But ere the sun, in all his state, 
Iilumed the Eastern skies, 


He passed through glory’s morning gate, 
And walked in Paradise. 


MR. CHOATE’S SPEECH, 


[At a meeting of the Suffolk Bar, held at the Supreme 
Court Room, on the 28th of October. ] 


May it please your Honors :—I have been re- 
quested by the members of the Bar of this Court 
to add a few words to the resolutions just read, in 
which they have embodied, as they were able, their 
sorrow for the death of their beloved and illus- 
trious member and countryman, Mr. Webster ; 
their estimation of his character, life, and genius ; 
their sense of the bereavement—to the country as 
to his friends—incapable of repair ; the pride, the 
fondness—the filial and the patriotic pride and 
fondness with which they cherish and would con- 
sign to history to cherish—the memory of a great 
and good man. 

And yet I could earnestly have desired to be ex- 
cused from this duty. He must have known Mr. 
Webster less, and loved him less than your honors 
or than I have known and loved him, who can 
quite yet—quite yet—before we can comprehend 
that we have lost Bin forever—before the first pale- 
ness with which the news of his death overspread 
our cheeks, has passed away ; before we have been 
down to lay him in the Pilgrim soil he loved so 
well—till the heavens be no more—he must have 
known and loved him: less than we have done— 
who can come here quite yet, to recount the series 
of his service—to display with psychological exact- 
ness the traits of his nature and mind ; to ponder 
and speculate on the secrets, on the marvellous se- 
erets and source of that vast power, which we 
shall see no more in action—nor aught in any de- 
gree resembling it—among men. ‘These first mo- 
ments should be given to grief. It may employ, 
it may promote a calmer mood, to construct a more 
elaborate and less unworthy memorial. 

For the purposes of this moment and place, in- 
deed, no more is needed. What is there for this 
Court or for this Bar to learn from me, here and 
now, of him? The year and the day of his birth 
—that birthplace on the frontier yet bleak and 
waste ; the well of which his childhood drank— 
dug by that father of whom he has said, ‘ that 
through the fire and blood of seven years of revo- 
lutionary war he shrank from no danger, no toil, 
no sacrifice, to serve his country, and to raise his 
children to a condition better than his own’’—the 
elm tree that father planted, fallen now, as futher 
and son have fallen—that training of the giant 
infancy on catechism and Bible and Watts’ version 
of psalins, and the traditions of Plymouth, and Fort 
William and Mary, and the revolution, and the age 
of Washington, and Franklin, on the banks of the 
Merrimack, flowing sometimes in flood and anger, 
from his secret springs in the crystal hills—the 
two district schoulmasters, Chase and Tappan— 
the village library—the dawning of the love and 
ambition of letters; the few months at Exeter 
and Boscawen, the life of college, the probationary 
season of school-teaching, the clerkship in the 
Fryeburg Registry of Deeds; his admission to the 
Bar, presided over by Judges like Smith, illus- 
trated by practisers such as Mason, where by the 
studies, in the contentions, of nine years, he laid 
the foundation of the professional mind ; his irre- 
sistible attraction to public life, the oration on 
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commerce, the Rockingham resolutions, his first 
term of four years’ service in Con » when 
one bound he sprang to his place by the side of the 
foremost of the rising American statesmen ; his 
removal to this state, and then the double and 
parallel current in which his life, studies, thoughts, 
cares, have since flowed, bearing him to the leader- 
ship of the Bar, by universal acclaim ; bearing 
him to the leadership of public life—tast of that 
surpassing triumvirate, shall we say the greatest, 
the most widely known and admired ‘—all these 
things, to their minutest details, are known and 
rehearsed familiarly. Happier than the younger 
Pliny, happier than Cicero, he has found his his- 
torian, unsolicited, in his lifetime—and his coun- 
trymen have him all by heart! 

There is, then, nothing to tell you; nothing to 
bring to mind. And then, if I may borrow the 
language of one of his historians and friends—one 

f ens through whose beautiful pathos the com- 
mon sorrow uttered itself yesterday, in Faneuil 
Hall—** I dare not come here, and dismiss in a 
few summary paragraphs, the character of one 
who has filled such a space in the history—who 
holds such a place in the heart of his country. It 
would be a disrespectful familiarity to a man of 
his lofty spirit, his great soul, his rich endow- 
ments, his long and honorable life, to endeavor 
thus to weigh and estimate them’’—a half hour 
of words, a handful of earth, for fifty years of great 
deeds, in high places ! 

But although the time does not require anything 
elaborated and adequate—forbids it rather—some 
broken sentences of veneration and love may be 
indulged to the sorrow which oppresses us. 

There presents itself, on the first, and to any 
observation of Mr. Webster's life and character, a 
two-fuld eminence—eminence of the very highest 
rank in a two-fold field of intellectual and public 
display—the profession of the law, and the pro- 
fession of statesmanship, of which it would not be 
easy to recall any parallel in the biography of illus- 
tious men. 

Without secking for parallels, and without as- 
serting that they do not exist, consider that he was 
by universal designation the leader of the general 
American Bar; and that he was also by an equally 
universal designation foremost of her statesmen 
living at his death ; inferior to not one who has 
lived and acted since the opening of his own pub- 
lic life. Look at these aspects of his greatness 
separately—and from opposite sides of the surpass- 
ing elevation. Consider that his single career at 
the Bar may seem to have been enough to emplo 
the largest faculties without repose—for a lite 
time—and that if then and thus the “ infinitus 
forensium rerum labor,”’ should have conducted him 
to a mere professional reward—a Bench of Chan- 
cery or law—the crown of the first of advocates— 
jurisperitorum eloguentissimus—to the pure and 
mere honors of a great magistrate ; that that would 
be as much as is allotted to the ablest in the dis- 
tribution of fame. Even that half—if I may say 
s0—of his illustrious reputation—how long the la- 
bor to win it—how worthy of all that labor! He 
was bred first in the severest school of the common 
Jaw—in which its doctrines were expounded by 
Smith, and its administration shaped and directed 
by Mason, and its foundation principles, its his- 
torical sources and illustrations, its connection 
with the parallel series of statutory enactments, 
its modes of reasoning, and the evidence of its 


truths—he grasped easily and completely—and I 
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have myself heard him say, that for many years, 


by | while still at that bar, he tried more causes, and 


argued more questions of fact to the jury, than 
perhaps any other member of the profession any- 
where. I have heard from others how even then 
he exemplified the same direct, clear and forcible 
exhibition of proofs, and the reasonings appropriate 
to proofs—as well as the same marvellous power of 
discerning instantly what we call the decisive 
points of the cause in law and fact—by which he 
was later more widely celebrated. This was the 
first epoch in his professional training. 

With the commencement of his public life, or 
with his later removal to this state, began the 
second epoch of his professional training—conduct- 
ing him through the gradation of the national tri- 
bunals to the study and practice of the more flexi- 
ble, elegant and scientific jurisprudence of commerce 
and of chancery—and to the grander and less fet- 
tered investigations of international, prize, and 
constitutional law—and giving him to breathe the 
air of a more famous furum, in a more public pres- 
ence, with more variety of competition, although 
he never met abler men, as I have heard him say, 
than some of those who initiated him in the rugged 
discipline of the Courts of New Hampshire ; and 
thus, at length, by these studies, these labors, this 
contention, continued without repose, he came, 
now many years ago, to stand omnium assensu at 
the summit of the American Bar. 

It is common and it is easy, in the case of all in 
such position, to point out other lawyers, here and 
there, as possessing some special qualification or at- 
tainment more remarkably, perhaps, because more 
exclusively—to say of one that he has more cases 
in his recollection, at any given moment; orthat 
he was earlier grounded in equity ; or has gathered 
more black letter or civil law, or knowledge of 
Spanish, or of Western titles ; and these compari- 
suns were sometimes made with him. But when 
you sought a counsel of the first-rate for the great 
cause, who would most surely discern and most 
powerfully expound the exact law, required by the 
controversy, in season for use—who could most 
skilfully encounter the opposing law—under whose 
powers of analysis, persuasion and display, the 
asserted right would assume the most probable as- 
pect before the intelligence of the Judge—who, if 
the inquiry became blended with, or resolved into 
facts, could most completely develop and most 
irresistibly expose them—one, ‘‘ the law’s whole 
thunder born to wield’””—when you sought such a 
counsel, and could have the choice, I think the 
universal profession would have turned to him. 
And this would be so in nearly every description 
of cause—in any department. Some able men 
wield civil inquiries with a : pomey ability—some 
criminal, How lucidly and how deeply he eluci- 
dated a question of property, you all know. But 
then, with what address, feeling, pathos, and pru- 
dence he defended—with what dignity and crush- 
ing power, accusatoro spiritu, he prosecuted the 
accused of crime, whom he believed to be guilty, 
few have seen—but none who have seen can ever 
forget it. 

Some scenes there are—some Alpine eminences 
rising above the high table land of such a profes- 
“se life, to which, in the briefest tribute, we 
should love to fullow him. We recall that day, 
for an instance, when he first announced with de- 
cisive display what manner of man he was to the 
Supreme Court of the Nation. It was in 1818, 
and it was in the argument of the case of Dart- 
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mouth College. William Pinkney was recruiting 
his great faculties, and replenishing that reservoir 
of professional and elegant oe in Europe. 
Samuel Dexter, ‘* the honorable man, and the 
counsellor, and the eloquent orator,” was in his 

ve. The boundless old-school learning of Lu- 
ther Martin ; the silver voice and infinite analytical 
ingenuity and resource of Jones ; the fervid genius 
of Emmett pouring itself along immenso ore—the 
ripe and beautiful culture of Wirt and Hopkinson— 
the steel point unseen, not unfelt, beneath the 
foliage ; Harper, himself statesman as well as law- 
 egeg: and such as these were left of that no- 
ble bar. That day, Mr. Webster opened the cause 
of Dartmouth College to a tribunal unsurpassed on 
earth in all that gives illustration to a bench of 
law, not one of whom any longer survives. 

One would love to linger on the seene—when, 
after a masterly argument of the law—carrying, 
us we may now know, conviction to the general 
mind of the Court, and vindicating and settling for 
his lifetime, his place in that forum, he paused 
to enter, with an altered feeling, tone and man- 
ner, with these words on his peroration—* I have 
brought my alma mater to this presence, that if 
she must fall, she may fall in her robes, and with 
dignity,’’ and then broke forth in that strain of 
sublime and pathetic eloquence, of which we know 
not much more than that in its progress, Marshall, 
the intellectual—the selfcontrolled—the unemo- 
tional, announced—visibly—the presence of the 
unaccustomed enchantment. 

Other forensic triumphs crowd on us—in other 
com petition—with other issues. But I must com- 
mit thei to the historian of constitutional juris- 
prudence. 

And now, if this transcendent professional rep- 
utation were all of Mr. Webster, it might be prac- 
ticable, though not easy, to find its parallel else- 
where, in our own, or in European or classical 
biography. 

But, when you consider that side by side with 
this, there was growing up that other reputation— 
that of the first American statesman—that for 
thirty-three years, and those embracing his most 
hereulean works at the bar, he was engaged as a 
member of either House, or in the highest of the 
executive departments, in the conduct of the largest 
national affuirs—in the treatment of the largest 
national questions—in debate with the highest 
abilities of American public life—conducting diplo- 
matic intercourse, in delicate relations, with all 
manner of foreign powers—investigating whole 
classes of truths, totally unlike the truths of the 
law, and resting on principles totally distinct— 
and that here, too, he was wise, safe, controlling, 
trusted, the foremost man; that Europe had come 
to see in his life a guaranty for justice, for peace, 
for the best hopes of civilization ; and America to 
feel surer of her glory and her safety, as his great 
arms enfulded her—you see how rare, how solitary 
almost was the actual greatness! Who anywhere 
has won, as he had, the double fame, worn the 
double wreath of Murray and Chatham, of Dunning 
and Fox, of Erskine and Pitt, of William Pinkney 
and Rufus King, in one blended and transcendent 
superiority ? 

cannot attempt to grasp and sum up the aggre- 
gate of the service of his public life at such a mo- 
ment as this—and it is needless. ‘That life com- 
prised a term of more than thirty-three years. It 
produced a body of performance, of which I may 
say, generally, it was all which the first abilities 
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of the country and time, employed with unexam- 
pled toil, stimulated by the noblest patriotism, in 
the on places of the state—in the fear of God 
—in the presence of nations—could possibly com- 


<” came into Congress after the war of 1812 had 
begun, and though probably deeming it unnecessa- 
ry, according to the highest standards of publie 
necessity, in his private character—and objecting in 
his public character to some of the details of the 
policy by which it was prosecuted, and standing 

y party ties in general opposition to the adminis- 
tration—he never breathed a sentiment calculated 
to depress the tone of the public mind; to aid or 
comfort the enemy ; to check or chill the stirrings 
of that new, passionate, unquenchable spirit of 
nationality, which then was revealed, or kindled to 
burn till we go down to the tombs of states. 

With the peace of 1815 his more cherished public 
labors began ; and thenceforward, has he devoted 
himself—the ardor of his civil youth—the energies 
of his maturest manhood—the autumnal wisdom 
of the ripened year—to the offices of legislation and 
diplomacy—of preserving the peace—keeping the 
honor—establishing the houndaries, and vindicat- 
ing the neutral rights of his country—restoring a 
sound currency, and laying its foundation sure and 
deep—in upholding public credit—in promoting 
foreign commerce and domestic industry—in devel- 
oping our uncounted material resources—givin 
the lake and the river to trade—and vindicating an 
interpreting the constitution and the law. On all 
these subjects—on all measures practically in any 
degree affecting them—he has inscribed his opin- 
ions and left the traces of his hand. Everywhere, 
the philosophical and patriot statesman and thinker 
will find that he has been before him, lighting the 
way, sounding the abyss. His weighty language 
—his sagacious warnings—his great maxims of 
empire—will be raised to view, and live to he de- 
ciphered, when final catastrophe shall lift the 
granite foundation in fragments from its bed! 

In this connection, I cannot but remark to how 
extraordinary an extent had Mr. Webster, by his 
acts, words, thoughts, or the events of his life, as- 
sociated himself forever in the memory of all of us 
with every historical incident, or at least with 
every historical epoch; with every — » with 
every glory, with every great name and fundament- 
al institution, and grand or beautiful image, which 
are peculiarly and properly American. Look hack- 
wards to the planting of Plymouth and Jamestown ; 
to the various scenes of colonial life in peace and 
war ; tothe opening, and march, and close of the rev- 
olutionary drama—to the age of the constitution— 
to Washington, and Franklin, and Adams, and Jef- 
ferson—to the whole train of causes from the Refor- 
mation downwards, which prepared us to be repub- 
licans—to that other train of causes which led us 
to be unionists ; lookround on field, workshop and 
deck, and hear the music of labor rewarded, fed 
and protected—look on the bright sisterhood of the 
States, each singing as a seraph in her motion, yet 
blending ina common hymn and swelling in a com- 
mon harmony—and there is nothing which does not 
bring him by some tie to the memory of America. We 
seem to see his form and hear his deep grave speech 
everywhere. By some felicity of his personal life ; 
by some wise, deep, or beautiful word spoken or 
written ; by some service of his own, or some com- 
memoration of the services of others, it has come te 
pass that ‘ our granite hills, our inland seas, and 
prairies, and fresh, unbounded, magnificent wilder- 
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ness ;’’ our encircling ocean ; the rock of the Pil- 
grims ; our new-born sister of the Pacific ; our popular 
assemblies ; our free schools, all our cherished duc- 
trines of education, and of the influence of religion 
and material policy and law, and the constitution, 
give us back hisname. What American landscape 
will you look on—what subject of American interest 
will you study—whuat source of hope or of anxiety, 
as an American, will you acknowledge, that it does 


» not recall him? 


‘ 


I shall not venture, in this rapid and general 
recollection of Mr. Webster, tu attempt to analyze 
that intellectual power which all admit to have 
been so extraordinary, or to compare or contrast it 
with the mental greatness of others—in variety or 
degree—of the living or the dead; or even to at- 
tempt to appreciate exactly, and in reference to 
canons of art, his single attribute of eloquence. 
Consider, however, the remarkable phenomenon of 
excellence in three unkindred, one might have 
thought incompatible, furms of public speech— 
that of the forum, with its double audience of 
bench and jury, of the halls of legislation, and of 
the most thronged and tumultuous assemblies of 
the people. 

Consider, further, that this multiform eloquence, 
exactly as his words fell, became at once sv much 
accession to permanent literature, in the strictest 
sense—solid, attractive and rich—and ask how 
often in the history of public life such a thing has 
been exemplified. Recall what pervaded all these 
forms of display and every effort in every form : 
that union of naked intellect in its largest meas- 
ure, which penetrates to the exact truth of the 
matter in hand by intuition or by inference, and 
discerns everything which may make it intelligible, 
probable oak credible to another, with an emotion- 
al and moral nature profound, passionate, and ready 
to kindle, and with imagination enough to supply 
« hundred fold more of illustration and aggran- 
dizement than his taste suffered him to accept—that 
union of greatness of soul with depth of heart, 
which made his speaking almost more an exhibi- 
tion of character than of mere genius—the style 
not merely pure, clear, Saxon, but so constructed, 
so numerous, as far as becomes prose, so forcible, 
so abounding in unlabored felicities, the words so 
choice, the epithet so pictured, the matter absolute 
truth, or the most exact and specivus resemblance 
the human wit can devise ; the treatment of the 
subject, if you have regard to the kind of truth he 
had to handle, political, ethical, legal, as deep, as 
complete as Paley’s, or Locke's, or Butler's, or 
Alexander Hamilton’s, of their subjects ; yet that 
depth and that completeness of sense, made trans- 

rent as though crystal waters—all embodied in 
1armonious or well-composed periods ; raised on 
winged language, vivified, fused and poured along 
in a tide of emotion, fervid. and incapable to be 
withstood; recall the form, the eye, the brow, 
the tone of voice, the presence of the intellectual 
king of men—recall him thus, and, in the language 
of Mir. Justice Story, commemorating Samuel Dex- 
ter, we may well ‘rejoice that we have lived in 
the same age, that we have listened to his elo- 
quence, and been instructed by his wisdom.”’ 

I cannot leave the subject of his eloquence with- 
out returning toa thought I have advanced already. 
All that he has left—or the larger portion of all— 
is the record of spoken words. His works, as al- 
ready collected, extend to many volumes—a library 
of reason and eloquence, as Gibbon has said of 
Cicero’s—but they are volumes of speeches only, 
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or mainly—and yet who does not rank him as a 
great American author—an author as truly ex- 
pounding, and as characteristically ee ety 
in a pure, genuine, and harmonious English style, 
the mind, thought, point of view of objects, and 
essential nationality of his country, as any other of 
our authors professionally so denominated? Against 
the maxim of Mr. Fox, bis speeches read well, and 
yet were good speeches—great speeches—in the 
delivery. For so grave were they, so thoughtful 
and true, 80 much the eloquence of reason at last, 
so strikingly always they contrived to link the im- 
mediate topic with other and broader principles, 
ascending easily to widest generalizations, so happy 
was the reconciliation of the qualities which en- 
gage the attention of hearers, yet reward the perusal 
of students—so critically did they keep the right 
side of the line which parts eloquence from rheto- 
ric, and so far do they rise above the penury of 
mere debate, that the general reason of the country 
has enshrined them at once, and forever, among 
our classics, 

It is a common belief that Mr. Webster was a 
various reader ; and I think it is true even to a 
greater degree than has been believed. In his 
profession of politics, nothing, [ think, worthy of 
attention had escaped him—nothing of the ancient 
or modern prudence, nothing which Greek or Ro- 
man or European speculation in that walk had ex- 
plored, or Greek or Roman or European or Univer- 
sal history, or public biography exemplified. I 
shall not soon forget with what admiration he 
spake, at an interview to which he admitted me 
while in the Law School at Cambridge, of the pol- 
itics and ethics of Aristotle, and of the “ mighty 
mind which,” as he said, ‘* seemed to have thought 
through”’ all the great problems which form the 
discipline of social man. American history and 
American political literature he had by heart—the 
long series of influences which trained us for rep- 
resentative and free government ; that other series 
of influences which moulded us into a united 
government; the Colonial era; the age of contro- 
versy before the Revolution ; every scene and every 
person in that great tragic action ; every question 
which has successively engaged our politics, and 
every name which has figured in them—the whole 
stream of our time was open, clear and present, 
ever, to his eye. 

Beyond his profession of politics, so to call it, he 
had been a diligent and chvice reader, as his ex- 
traordinary style in part reveals, and [ think the 
love of reading would have gone with him toa 
later and riper age, if to such an age it had been 
the will of God to reserve him. This is no place 
or time to appreciate this branch of his ucquisi- 
tions ; but there is an interest inexpressible in 
knowing who were any of the chosen from among 
the great dead in the library of such a man. 
Others may correct me, but I should say of that 
interior and narrower circle were Civero, Virgil, 
Shakspeare, whom he knew familiarly as the Con- 
stitution, Bacon, Milton, Burke, Johnson—to 
whom, I hope it is not pedantic nor fanciful to say, 
I often thought his nature presented sume resem- 
blance ; the same abundance of the general propo- 
sitions required for explaining a difficulty and 
refuting a suphism copiously and pene oceur- 
ring to him—the same kindness of heart and wealth 


of sensibility ; under a manuer, of course, more 
courteous and gracious, yet more sovereign; the 
same sufficient, yet not predominant, imagination, 
stooping ever to truth, and giving affluence, vivac- 
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ity and attraction to a powerful, correct and weighty 
style of prose. 

I cannot leave his life, and character, without 
selecting and dwelling a moment on one or two of 
his traits, or virtues, or felicities, a little longer. 
There is a collective impression made by the whole 
of an eminent person’s life, beyond and other than, 
and apart from, that which the mere general biog- 
rapher would afford the means of explaining. 
There is an influence of a great man derived from 
things indescribable almost, or incapable of enu- 
meration, or singly insufficient to account for it ; 
but through which his spirit transpires, and his 
individuality goes forth on the contemporary gen- 
eration. And thus, I should say, one grand ten- 
dency of his life and character was to elevate the 
whole tone of the public mind. He did this, in- 
deed, not merely by example. He did it by deal- 
ing, as he thought, truly and in manly fashion with 
that public mind. He evinced his love of the peo- 
ple, not so much by honeyed phrases as by good 
counsels, and useful service—vera pro gratis. He 
showed how he appreciated them by submitting 
sound arguments tu their understandings, and right 
motives to their free will. He came before them 
less with flattery than with instruction ; less with 
a vocabulary larded with the words humanity and 
philanthropy, and progress and brotherhood, than 
with a scheme of politics, and educational, social 
and governmental system, which would have made 
them prosperous, happy and great, 

What the greatest uf the Greek historians said 
of Pericles, we all feel might be said of him : “* He 
did not so much follow as lead the people, because 
he framed not his words to please them, like one 
who is gaining power by unworthy means, but 
was able and dared, on the strength of his high 
character, even to brave their anger by contra- 
dicting their will.” 

I should indicate it as another influence of his 
life, acts and opinions, that it was in an extraor- 
dinary degree uniformly and liberally conserva- 
tive. He saw with vision, as of a prophet, thatif 
our system of united government can be maintained 
till a nationality shali be generated of due inten- 
sity and due comprehension, a glory indeed mil- 
lennial, a progress without end—a triumph of 
humanity hitherto unseen—were ours, and there- 
fore he addressed himself to maintain that united 
government. 

Standing on the rock of Plymouth, he bid dis- 
tant generations hail, and saw them rising—* de- 
manding life—impatient for the skies,”’ from what 
then were ‘‘ fresh, unbounded, magnificent wilder- 
nesses’’—from the shore of the great tranquil sea 
-—not yet become ours. But observe to what he 
welcomes them—by what he would bless them. 
“It is to good government.”’ It is to ‘* treasures 
of science and delights of learning.’’ It is to the 
‘sweets of domestic life—the immeasurable good 
of a rational existence—the immortal hopes of 
Christianity—the light of everlasting truth.” 

It will be happy if the wisdom and temper of 
his administration of our foreign affairs shall pre- 
side in the time which is at hand. Sobered, in- 
structed by the examples and warnings of all the 
past, he yet gathered from the study and compar- 
ison of all the eras, that there is a silent progress 
of the race—without pause, without haste, with- 
out return, to which the cuunsellings of history 
are to be accommodated by a wise philosophy. 
More than, or as much as, that of any of our public 
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characters, his statesmanship was one which rec- 
ognized a Europe, an old world, but yet grasped 
the capital idea of the American position, and 
deduced from it the whole fashion and color of its 
ee: which discerned that we are to play a 
vigh part in human affairs, but discerned ulso 
what part it is, peculiar, distant, distinct and 
grand, as our hemisphere; an influence, not a 
contact—the stage—the drama—tire catastrophe, 
all but the audience, all our own, and if ever he 
felt himself at 2 loss he consulted reverently the 
genius of Washington. 

In bringing these memories to a conclusion—for 
I omit many things because I dare not trust my- 
self to speak of them—I shall not be misunder- 
stood, ar give offence, if | hope that one other 
trait in his publie character, one doctrine rather of 
his political creed, may be remembered and he ap- 

reciated. Itis one of the two fundamental precepts 
in which Plato, as expounded by the great masters 
of Latin eloquence and reason and morals, compre- 
hends the duty of those who share in the conduct 
of the state—** Ut guecunque agunt, TOT UM cor- 
pus reipublice curent ; nedum partem alijuam tuentur, 
reliquas deserant,” that they comprise in their 
eare the whole body of the republic, nor keep one 
part and desert another. He gives the reason, one 
reason, of the precept—** Qui autem parti civium 
consulunt, partem negligunt, rem perniciosissimam in 
civitatem inducunt, seditionem atyue discordiam.”’ 
The patriotism which embraces less than the 
whole, induces sedition and discord, the last evil 
of the state. 

How profoundly he had comprehended this truth 
—with what persistency—with what passion, from 
the first hour he became a public man to the last 
beat of the great heart, he cherished it—how little 
he accounted the good, the praise, the blame—of 
this locality or that—in comparison of the larger 
good and the general and thoug!itful approval of 
his own, and our, whole America—she this day 
feels and announces. Wheresvever a drop of her 
blood flows in the veins of man this trait is felt 
and appreciated. he hunter beyond Superior 
—the fisherman on the deck of the nigh night- 
foundered skiff—the sailor on the uttermost sea— 
will feel, as ke hears these tidings, that the protec- 
tion of a sleepless, all-embracing, parental care is 
withdrawn from him for a space—and that his 
pathway henceforward is more svlitary and less 
safe than before. 

But I cannot pursue these thoughts. Among 
the eulugists who have just uttered the eloquent 
sorrow of England at the death of the great Duke— 
one has employed an image and an idea, which I 
venture to modify and appropriate. 

** The Northmen’s image of death is finer than 
that of other climes; no skeleton, but a gigantic 
figure that envelops man within the massive folds 
of its dark garment. Webster seems so enshrouded 
from us, as the last of the mighty three, them- 
selves following a mighty series; the greatest 
closing the procession. ‘The robe draws round him 
and the era is past.”’ 

Yet how much there is which that all-ample 
fold shall not hide; the recorded wisdom; the 
great example ; the assured immortality ! 

They speak of monuments ! 


Nothing can cover his high fame but heaven, 
No pyramids set off his memories 

But the eternal substance of his greatness , 
To which I leave him. 
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From the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 
THE LATE DANIEL WEBSTER. 


Tue greatest intellect of the present generation 
has ceased to be contemporary with us. Daniel 
Webster isno more. The suddenness of his death 
has taken the nation by surprise. For, though his 
friends have feared, for months, that his constitution 
was at last giving way, the hope that he would yet 
recover, which they naturally endeavored to main- 
tain, prevented his peril from being made generally 

ublic. 
4 On our first page we give a short sketch of his 
life. From this it will be seen that he was 

rincipally eminent as an orator, a constitutional 
jurist, and a diplomatist. In the latter capacity 
he has probably had no equal in America. He 
achieved success in this department without 
resorting to the low cunning which is popularly 
considered indispensable to it. The truth was, 
that those negotiating with him, discovering the 
subtlety as well as breadth of his intellect, shrank 
from provoking what would have been a hopeless 
struggle of wits, and accepted the offer, which he 
was always the first to tender, of a frank and 
honest discussion of the points in question. 

As a constitutional jurist he has never had his 
equal. Much of what is now recognized as law 
Webster was the first to evolve from the rudi- 
mental principles of the federal compact. When 
the famous case of Dartmouth College came 
before the Supreme Court, Justice Story, glancing 
over the subject. observed that he did not see what 
Mr. Webster could have to say; but, before the 
argument was finished, not only Story, but the 
entire bench, had been convinced that a state has 
no right to repeal a charter, without the consent 
of the corporation asked and obtained. In various 
speeches in the Senate he laid down maxims of 
constitutional law, which, though then new, and 
even questioned, have since become universally 
accepted. Of this description was his triumphant 
vindication of the integrity of the Union, as 
against the schemes of nullification, first broached 
by Hayne, and afterwards supported by Calhoun. 
His services in this field entitled him to be 
regarded, next after Madison, as the father of the 
Constitution. The accusation of being friendly to 
consolidation, so often made against him, must 
fall to the ground, on a sincere and thorough 
examination of the facts. The republic owes a 
debt of gratitude to Webster, for his exertions in 
behalf of the Union, which uo honors to himself 
could have liquidated, and which no respect to his 
memory, paid by our posterity, can ever dis- 
charge. 

Great as Webster was, however, he was never a 
favorite with the masses. He had the qualities 
that extort admiration rather than those that win 
love. He swayed men by the might of an imperial 
intellect, and not by the talisman of affection, as 
did his great rival, Clay. He was more the pride 
than the idol of the people. Perhaps no intellect 
so vast, considered as pure intellect, has existed 
in this century, if we except the Emperor Napoleon. 
Where no disturbing influences prevailed to bias 
his judgment, questions of social or political 
philosophy were worked out, in his mind, with the 
exactitude of mathematical problems, He never 
regarded a subject from the common level of 
ordinary men, but surveyed it in every aspect from 
the lofty height of his souring intellect. Lis 
opinions consequently had a breadth and compre- 
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hensiveness, that gave them the weight of an 
oracle, when pronounced respecting matters of pure 
statesmanship. In a word, when Webster sunk 
the partisan, and spoke as the patriot, his decision 
was like the award of history, while his warnings 
of the future were listened to as prophecies. Yet 
his intellect was sluggish, rather than active ; and 
required the stimulus of a great occasion to bring 
out its full strength ; like some enormous machine, 
it was not easily set in motion, but, once having 
a it crushed everything that opposed it. 

This characteristic affords a key to his career as 
an orator. It has been customary in New England 
to extol whatever he said, as if it was the perfection 
of rhetoric and style, of thought and language. 
Yet few men have made so many careless speeches. 
When fired, however, by a sufficient motive, his 
whole powers became a blaze in a moment, and a 
torrent of burning eloquence rushed forth, scorch- 
ing and consuming like liquid lava. If it was a 

rsonal insult that roused the slumbering lion, 

is roar of rage was appalling, and the spring and 
death-blow that followed were lightning-like and 
simultaneous. But it was when some great public 
interest, in addition, was at stake, that the might 
of his vast intellect shone transcendent. When 
feebler minds, awed by the darkness of the political 
firmament, fled for shelter from the tempest, he 
rushed forth exultingly to the elemental war, all 
his faculties stimulated to their utmost. When 
the thunders of disunion muttered in the distance, 
he was there foremost to watch the coming storm ; 
and when at last they burst, he offered his fore- 
head to the bolts, like the Mammoth of Indian 
tradition, shaking them off as they fell. 

His second reply to Hayne is an illustration of 
this. The assault had been made on him, and on 
New England through him, with the avowed pur- 
ose of crushing the influence of both, Evei his 

st friends trembled lest the coalition should gain 
their object. Others feared that the disunion 
sentiments, then first broached, would find no 
adequate answer. But Webster was equal to the 
emergency that appalled all others. He has left 
on record his feelings when he rose to reply. 
After the first dizzy moments were over, during 
which the sea of faces whirled around him ; after 
a single recollection that his brother had fallen 
dead, a few years before, in a climax of similar 
excitement ;—his faculties appeared to grow 
strangely calm, and there opened before him, as in 
a boundless gulf of space, all that he had ever 
read, or thought, or felt, so that he had but to 
summon, with a wish, whatever he required, and 
it came. How skilfully he ordered his serried 
array, how boldly he poured down with it on his 
enemies, and how utter was the discomfiture that 
followed, all know who have heard of that immortal 
day. So terrible a defeat was never but once 
before. We must go to Milton for language to 
describe the scene :— 


With the sound 
Of torrent floods, or of a numerous host, 
He on his impious foes right onward drove, 
Gloomy as night. 


Tt was on occasions like this that Webster was 
truly great ;—and then he surpassed all others. 
His ponderous words, at such times, fitly clothed 
his ponderous thoughts ; and the swell and roll of 
his voice, according to his biographer, was like 
waves upon the shore of the ‘* far resounding”’ sea. 
His very aspect, when powerfully excited, struck 
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terror to the hearts of his adversaries. His eye, 
from under his dark brows, glowed like a voleano, 
or shot sudden and angry lightnings; and his tall 
form, towering like that of a giant, seemed actually 
to dilate as he proceeded. His retorts were in- 
variably felicitous, An instance of this occurred 
in the speech to which we have already alluded, 
when he turned a quotation made by Layne 
against the South Carvlinian himself. He rarely 
attempted pathos, but when he did, drew tears. 
His celebrated apostrophe to Massachusetts, in 
this same speech, made ‘hoary men, it is said, 
weep like children, He was fond of Bible imagery, 
especially the grand metaphors of the prophets. 
His scorn blighted wherever it fell. His irony 
played with his victim, making it undergo in 
anticipation, again and again, the agonies of 
death. But all these things were only the acces- 
sories to the solid phalanx of argument, the light 
troops skirmishing on the flank of his array; 
which, advancing, column upon column, and con- 
centrating at last on a single point, bore every- 
thing down before it, like a land-slide on Mount 
Washington. 

There will be different opinions respecting the 
moral greatness of Webster. No man who has 
filled so prominent a part in politics, who has 
served so many friends and offended such numbers 
of foes, can have justice done to him until passion 
and prejudice are laid asleep, until new genera- 
tions have arisen, until history can speak with the 
impartiality of a future age. To that period must 
be pustponed the consideration of his character as 
a man and his consistency as a statesman. If 
fa grey! is a proof of worth in these respects, he 

as died at a fortunate time for his renown ; for 
never, perhaps, in his whole career, was he more 
profoundly esteemed, or even reverenced, than 
now. The reputation of having staked and lost 
his dictatorship in Massachusetts, fur the cause 
of compromise and the constitution, throws a halo 
around his dying bed, which will linger, like an 
eternal twilight, about his name forever. Many, 
indeed, will regard him as a martyr. Others will 
enshrine him as a new victim to the ingratitude of 
republics, and as such ng his fate and 
worship his memory. But however the selfish 
desertion of party-leaders may have once irritated 
him, we cannot believe that any such spectres of 
the past haunted his expiring hours. On the con- 
trary, we would persuade ourselves that the protect- 
ing angel of America stood over his couch, and, as 
she waited for his parting breath, recalled to him 
his closing words, in that great speech to which 
we have so often alluded :—‘* When my eyes 
shall be turned to behold, for the last time, the 
sun in heaven, may I not see him shining on the 
broken and dishonored fragments of a once glorious 
Union—on States dissevered, discordant, belliger- 
ent !—on a land rent with civil feuds, or drenched, 
it may be, in fraternal blood! Let their last feeble 
and lingering glance rather behold the gorgeous 
ensign of the Republic, now known and honored 
throughout the earth, still full high advanved, its 
arms and trophies streaming in all their original 
lustre, not a stripe erased or polluted, not a single 
star obscured, bearing for its motto everywhere, 
= all over in characters of living light, 
blazing on all its ample folds, as they float over 
the sea and over the land, and in every wind under 
the whole heavens, that sentiment dear to every 
American heart—* Liserty anp Union, Now AND 
FOREVER, ONE AND INSEPARABLE !’”’ 
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From the Morning Post. 
WEBSTER. 
Go, glorious Soul! gigantic Child of Thought ! 
Thy boat is launched on that tideless sea 
From whose vast depth no breeze hath ever brought 
The close-kept secrets of Eternity. 
The mind is strong to fathom earthly lore, 
And like the eagle’s is thy earnest eye ; 
But once thou partest from Earth’s well-known shore, 
To thee, as unto us, all, all is mystery. 
We wait with drooping head and half-drawn breath 
The latest throbbing of thy giant heart, 
When the calm hand and solemn voice of Death 
Motion thee seaward with the word ‘* Depart !”’ 
And when, at last, thou sinkest from our sight, 
Above thy setting, in the illumined sky, 
High gathered clouds of gorgeous, golden light 
Shall build the monument of thy great Memory. 
October 23, 1852. D. Horrnuna. 





From the Transcript. 
STANZAS. 
Scarce through the vaulted caverns of the West 
Has died a people’s tributary sigh ; 
And now New Eng'and’s granite-girdled breast 
Thrills with the utterance of her funeral cry ; 
And slow and sad, the cannon’s iron lips 
Proclaim the gloom of unforetold eclipse. 
Death’s giant shadow thrown among the stars, 
Upon Jove’s broad, refulgent orb is bent ; 
It passed beyond the crimson disc of Mars 
To quench the whitest of the firmament— 
A voice is mute, whose calm, deliberate word 
Fell, more resistless than the warrior’s sword 
In the hushed city—on the listening hills— 
That requiem mingles with our Sabbath prayer ; 
Most fitly—else our sense of coming ills 
Had worn the unlustrous garment of despair ; 
Forgetting Him whose promises abide 
Though human champions fall on every side, 
Most fit are hour and time—the autumnal leaf 
Trails like a drooping banner, half-mast high ; 
And Nature spreads her veil of gorgeous grief 
Around the precincts where his ashes lie, 
And comes, arrayed in her most regal chsrms, 
To take those kingly relics to her arms. 
And it seems meet that when the closing week 
Had laid aside its load of toil and woe, 
In kindred peacefulness, that soul should seek 
The Power which sent its embassy below ; 
And that its second mystery should begin 
While the full year’s ripe fruits are gathered in. 
And well ye chant—ye cannon-tongues of flame— 
Your solemn dirges to the sister hill, 
Whose answering echoes syllable his name 
Where his own accents almost linger still ; 
And, like a right arm, lifted to the sky, 
Yon shaft takes oath his memory shall not die, 
Die? It is true that giving dust to dust 
We pile the turf above that massive brow, 
But in the bosoms of the wise and just 
His deathless image hath its dwelling now— 
And in all hearts whose sympathies have spanned, 
Like his, the horizon of our mutual land. 
Earth is serene in sorrow—doubt and fear 
Environ manhood—lo ! the beacon-rock 
Is dark, where, ever luminously clear, 
His spirit shone above the billows’ shock : 
No single Titan now upholds the State, 
The feebler many share its tottering weight. 
Roll on, oh Sun! Thy chariot leaves behind 
Upon the broad convexity of Earth, 
In the world’s councils not a mightier mind, 
No soul more gentle by the poor man’s hearth. 
Pause thou, oh Death ! insatiate as thou art ! 





Thy spoil to-day hath been a nation’s heart. 
Oct. 24th, 1852. uF. G 
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From Sharpe’s Magazine. 
THE PLANT AND THE ANIMAL. 


BY PROFESSOR R. HUNT. 


Tue beauty—the infinite variety—of the vege- 
table world has ever heen a theme for the poet's 
song. ‘To man, even in his present advanced state 
of intelligence, a plant is surrounded with many 
mysteries ; and the contemplative mind sees a 
shadow of Divinity in the strange vitality of each 
green leaf. How much more mysterious must 
these wondrous organisms have appeared, when the 
lights of science burned dimly on the earth, or 
were obscured by the thick veil of superstitious 
ignorance! 

The psychological influences of plants and flowers 
are continually figured forth in writings sacred and 

rofune; the earliest poetry, as the latest song, 
Goon evidence of the effects produced by them upon 
the human mind. The olive-branch of the Noahi- 
cian dove has ever been the emblem of peace ; and 
since Job wrote ** he cometh forth like a flower, 
and is cut down,” the transitory beauties of vege- 
table life have been regarded us emblems of the 
instability of human existence. ‘To pass over those 
oriental philosophies, which invested all nature 
with a pantheistic spirit, and the lotus worship of 
the Egyptian priests, we find, in the poetic mythol- 
ogy of the Greeks, abundant evidence of the holy 
dreams kindled by the contemplation of the vege- 
table world. The sacred wreath of myrtle spoke 
to the human spirit of mortality ; and the immor- 
tality of the soul was typified by the corn sown in 
the earth, by its revival in the green blade, and by 
its full ripeness in the golden harvest. 

By the Greek, every tree was invested with a 
divinity—a spirit held possession of every grove ; 
thus giving poetical expression to their dim con- 
sciousness of that vitality which a modern philoso- 
phy—with somewhat too much haste—refers to 
certain physical forces or powers. Again, in the 
wilder mythologies of the Scandinavian races, the 
creation of more northern and less luxuriant climes, 
we have a similar expression of the human dream, 
in the sylph which nestled amid the petals of the 
rose, or our own fairy, sporting in the shadows of 
the lovely fern. 

Men, then, have ever felt the ‘‘ sweet influ- 
ences” of— 


Whatever earth, all-bearing mother, yields, 
In India East or West, or middle shore, 

In Pontus, or the Punic coast, or where 
Alcinos reigned. 


And even now, when a material philosophy in- 
vades the realms of poetry, there linger around the 
vegetable creation unknown agencies—mysteries 
of life—which appear to radiate, like the painted 
glories of the holy saints; lights, redolent of that 
sanctity and love, which still linger over the earth 
as a type of the joys of the lost Eden. 

A certain class of experimentalists—we were 
about to call them philosophers, which would 
have been a very incorrect appellation—have been 
lately endeavoring to refer the grander phenomena 
of animal life to electrical agency. They have, for 
example, constituted the brain a voltaic battery, and 
the nerves conducting wires ; and according to the 
amount of certain chemical changes, is, they say, 
the quantity of electricity in action—which is 
true—and the quantity of vitality, vis vita, or life 
exerted, of which we know no more than did 
Hamlet the Dane. These savans rush to the con- 
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clusion that life and electricity are but modified 
forms of one physical force ; because, during the 
operations of vitality, electric phenomena are mani- 
fested. Applying their rule of materiality to the 
highest phenomena of life, they refer the vitality 


.of plants as well as animals to electricity. Even 


the human senses are explained by certain rude 
analogies between their operations «and those 
electro-chemical agencies which are developed in 
the voltaic battery. It would be out of place to 
explain all the sources of error ; it is sufficient to 
say, that a false logic, based upon imperfect 
analogies (reasoning by analogy being always 
dangerous), has led to the substitution of the effect 
for the cause. Man, the monarch of the world, is 
charged, as a duty, with its subjugation; every 
created materiality he may examine ; and even 
the physical agencies by which the constitution of 
the organic and inorganic kingdoms is regulated, he 
may employ as his ministering spirits. ‘There is, 
however, a line drawn, beyond which he is for 
bidden to pass ; ‘and if, in his temerity, he over- 
steps the boundary, he is speedily involved in 
lamentable confusion and wreck. 

Life is a condition of spirituality ; and, although 
we discover heat, electricity, and chemical action 
manifested during its operations, depend upon it, 
neither of these physical powers are capable of 
conversion into any form of vitality. The Creator 
‘* breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and 
man became a living soul.’’ Life, therefore, an 
emanation from the Eternal, is fur removed beyond 
the most subtle materialities, and is infinitely su- 
perior in action and influences to any of those 
physical agencies which we can detect by the aids 
of our philosophy. 

Having thus explained that, in our consideration 
of the phenomena of living organisins, we deal only 
with those agencies which may, in distinction to 
the spiritual agency, Lire, be termed material, 
we turn first to the conditions of animal exist- 
ence. 

The animal fabric is made up of a certain 
amount of earthy matter which constitutes tho 
solidifying portion of the bones, of muscle, blood, 
and fat, all of which are compounds, in varying 
proportions, of gases, familiar to us by the names 
oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen, with carbhon— 
which is, be it remembered, only charcoal in a 
state of purity. If we take a portion of any 
animal body and expose it to heat, we, in the first 
place, dissipate a large quantity of water ; and of 
course the weight of the mass 1s very mg mess | 
reduced. If the temperature is now increased, 
we shall find that every portion undergoes decom- 
position ; and if the escaping gases are collected, 
they will be found to weigh exactly the amount lost 
in the process. Eventually, the temperature being 
sufficiently high, and supposing the experiment to 
have been made in a closed vessel. a mass of 
animal charcoal alone will be left behind, mixed 
with some earthy matter. Let us convert this into 
carbonic acid, by burning it in contact with air, 
and a little white ash will be the only residue. 
** A pinch of dust,’’ says the poet, *‘ alone remains 
of Cheops.” The noblest human being subjected 


to this chemical analysis will he resolved into 
those few gaseous elements, and a few grains of 
earthy matter, consisting mainly of flint and of 
lime. 

Careful examination proves that the animal 
draws his supply directly from the vegetable 
world; that, indeed, the vegetable and animal 
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kingdoms are in mutual dependence on each other. 
Animal life is supported by csirbonaceous and ni- 

nous foods, which are prepared in the vast 
laboratory of the vegetable kingdom. ‘The herbi- 
vora derive all their muscle and fat from the grass 
of the field upon which they feed ; and on these 
the carnivora prey, requiring for the conditions of 
their existence that they receive the muscle and 
fat already formed. Was the vegetable world to 
perish, the vegetable-eating tribes must die ; and, 
these ceasing to be, the flesh-eaters must inevita- 
bly perish. Nor is this all. Let us suppose the 
mf 2 to be possessed of animals only, and ex- 
amine the conditions of such a state of creation. 
All the animal races are, during every moment of 
their lives, pouring forth into the atmosphere the 
products of their combustion, to which the main- 
tenance of animal heat is due. As from the fires 
of our furnaces and of our domestic hearths car- 
bonie acid is constantly formed, and delivered to 
the air, from the charcoal combining with the 
oxygen it contains ; so, in the processes of life, 
with every exhalation, each animal would add to 
the store of atmospheric carbon, which, in its 
combination with oxygen, forming carbonic acid, 
is of a deadly character. Thus the earth's at- 
mosphere would become so far deteriorated, that 
animal life would cease under the very influences 
it had created. 

Animals and man, and all the processes by 
which man, with the subtle agency of fire, reduces 
nature to his bidding, constantly give rise to car- 
bonie acid. On the lowest computation, the pop- 
ulation of London alone must add to the atmos- 
phere daily at least four million pounds of this gas. 
Consider, therefore, the enormous quantity of 
earbonic acid which all the inhabitants of this 
planet are hourly producing. The destructive 
nature of this air is shown by the almost immediate 
death of those who incautiously descend into deep 
wells or brewers’ vats, in which accumulations of 
this compound of carbon and oxygen are commonly 
found. ‘Therefore, were this allowed to accumulate 
in the air, it would render our atmosphere destruc- 
tive to all animal life; we should die by a poison 
of our own production, as heaps of miserable slaves 
have died in the holds of the slave-ships, and as 

risoners have perished when forced in numbers 
into close cells. It is certain, therefore, that some 
means must have been devised by nature for the 
purpose of removing, as readily as it is formed, 
this deleterious product. of animal life. In a 
former article, it has been shown, that by a provi- 
sion, remarkable for its harmony and efficiency, 
this carbonic acid is rendered the necessary food 
for the vegetable kingdom ; and that, under the 
influence of light, it is taken to supply that woody 
matter which we find in such enormous masses in 
the great forests of the tropics, and in large, though 
yet smaller proportions, in the trees and plants of 
the temperate and arctic regions. The entire 
subject is of such exceeding interest, that it 
appears necessary to guide our contemplations ; 
some brief digression should be made to familiarize 
the mind with the conditions. 

The animal and vegetable kingdoms, it has been 
said, are mutually er ter upon each other ; 
the former could not exist, if the latter were re- 
moved ; and ifthe animal races were by some dire 
cataclysm swept away, the vegetable kingdom 
would speedily perish ; one cannot exist without 
the other in some of the forms in which living 
organisms are developed. It has been thought by 
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some, that, during the great geological epoch to 
which the formation of our coal deposits belongs, 
enormous forests of tree-ferns and similar plants 
waved in a tropical luxuriance over the areas now 
occupied with fossil fuel, there being an entire 
absence of animal life. It was the hypothesis of 
an eminent geologist, that these quick-growing 
plants were employed to remove carbonic acid from 
the air, and fit the earth’s surface for the existence 
of animals. Unfortunately for the hypothesis, 
geological research has proved the existence of 
air-breathing animals during the earboniferous 
epoch ; and the probability is, that, much further 
buck in the seale of time, the world teemed with 
moving organisms. ‘I'his bit of scientific romance 
has, however, been scized by the public mind, and 
suine of our most popular writers have employed it 
to add to the interest of their compositions. We 
have now, however, the most satisfactory evidence, 
to prove the existence of animal life during every 
epoch when vegetation covered the face of the 
land. 

The maintenance of animal heat, which is an 
essential element for the support of animal life, is 
due, almost entirely, to chemical action, and to 
chemical action exerted on the food taken into the 
stomach, to supply the waste of the system. As 
the temperature of the different zones of the 
earth’s surface varies, so we discover some very 
remarkable changes in the habits of the inhabit 
ants. Those races who inhabit the inter-tropical 
climes are largely fruit-eaters, the quantity of an- 
imal fuod made use of by them being exceedingly 
small. As we advance towards the temperate 
regions of the earth, we find the inhabitants eat 
ing more flesh; but still it is mainly the muscular 
or nitrogenous parts which are consumed. Let 
us advance to the colder regions of ‘the ice- 
bound north,’’ and there we shall find man eatin 
enormous quantities of fat as food, and using ani- 
mal oil as a common drink. Most startling state- 
ments are in print of the gluttonous incals made 
by the Esquimaux and the Indians along the fro- 
zen shores of Northern Asia. Strange as these 
narrations appear to us, they are the natural con- 
sequences of the situation in which these men 
have been placed. Animal heat must be main- 
tained ; and, where the atmosphere, from its ex- 
tremely low temperature, is rapidly robbing the 
body of the heat it develops, the supply of highly- 
earbonized food—which stands in the relation of 
fuel—must of necessity suffer a corresponding in- 
crease. ‘The food of man is regulated by a law 
from which he dare not deviate without suffering. 

Man, and the lower animals, are constantly con- 
suming azotized and carbonaceous matter; and 
water, 4 compound of hydrogen and oxygen, is 
their constant pabulum. The nitrogen of the for- 
mer combines with the hydrogen of the water, to 
form ammonia; and the carbon of the latter, with 
its oxygen and that of the air, to form carbonic 
acid. These pass into the atmosphere, and are the 
most important principles upon which the vegeta- 
ble world depends. 

Man walks the earth, its monarch ; all things 
material he may, by the power of his mighty 
mind, subdue to do him service. And yet we find 
him a mere dependency upon the vegetable world; 
and in return for the support of life, by the supply 
of the elements of nutrition which it gives him, 
man, the mighty, is made the machine for furnish- 
ing food for the tender leaves, which tremble te 
every passing breeze. 
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All natural phenomena progress in a circle, and 
each division of nature is dependent upon one 
another. We have not yet discovered all the links 
of the chain; but, depend upon it, no one in the 
band by which the creation is bounded is wanting. 

The cedars of Lebanon, which waved above the 
head of Solomon, have grown, and added to their 
bulk, by absorbing the carbonic acid formed by the 
men who aided that mighty king to build his tem- 
ple to the Lord, and those who, generation after 
generation, have mouldered to dust, even to those 
now living and breathing, in performance of the 
destined ends. The palms of the tropics—the 
glorious flowers of far southern lands—the fruits 
of Asia and America—the humbler, but no less 
beautiful, European trees and flowers—the herb 
of the valley, and the weed upon the wall—are all 
of them the result of animal life. They have fixed, 
for a season, the elements produced in the animal 
economy, at the same time as they aid in supplying 
all that is demanded by the waste which the neces- 
sities of life compel. 

The plant is stationary, and is, chemically, na- 
ture’s laboratory for producing gluten, starch, su- 
gar, gum, resin, and all the elements for the forma- 
tion of flesh and fat. 

The animal is locomotive and may be regarded as 
an apparatus for combustion. All the compounds 
formed by the plant are taken into its furnace, and 
returned in a gaseous condition, reduced to the 
more simple elements, back to the air. 

The plant, under the excitation of light, again 
absorbs these principles, combines them anew, and 
gives them back to the animal races once more. 

Thus are the changes forever occurring. Na- 
tare knows no rest; but, like the o’erlabored 
Psyche, toils on forever. Matter now existing in 
one form of organization will soon become a disor- 

nized mass ; but the spirit of change is working in 
it, and its chaos gradually assumes new conditions 
of organization, and puts on new forms of beauty. 
We may constantly witness the renewal of the great 
work of creation. The world was without form and 
void, and darkness was upon the face of the deep ; the 
mighty word, ‘ Let there be light,”” was spoken— 
the light was ; and chaos became, beneath its mys- 
terious touch, converted into a world teeming with 
every form of life, and glowing with the beautiful. 

e round of organic change—the conversion of 
inorganic matter into an organized form—exhibits 
to us that constant renewal of creation, which must, 
to every thinking mind, carry home the conviction 
that the presiding care of a Creator is over all things 
now, as it was in the beginning. Things are mu- 
table to us—we may read the story of the earth’s 
mutations on the tablets of her mountains—but 
these changes are but the pulsations of time, mark- 
ing the progression of order and life around the cir- 
ele of eternity. 





Part of a Notice in the Spectator. 


SHAW’S RAMBLE IN AUSTRALIA AND NEW 
ZEALAND. 


Tue mode of life is more civilized than among 
the Americans ; and Sunday service by a bishop, 
if at all, is not to be found among the Californian 
Republicans. 


I remained two or three nights with Mr. King, one 
of the commissioners, in the government tent, and 
afterwards went to one of the best lodging establish- 
‘ments to be found at the Turon. When breakfasting 
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there one morning with a very agreeable companion, 
he said—*‘ Did you observe the lady of our lodging 
take one of the sheets from my bed and put it on the 
table for breakfast, being perfectly persuaded that it 
made an excellent tablecloth?’’ I only met with one 
case of incivility during my sojourn at the diggings, 
and that was from a drunken man one Sunday morn- 
ing. The rogue took a particular dislike, not only to 
the tout ensemble of my appearance, but to a big, 
heavy New Zealand stick which I carried ; and also 
to a green hat, very broad in the brim, and very 
shabby ; both of which he took care to anathematize in a 
very loud and often-repeated, coarse, stammering voice 
—so loud that I was perfectly ashamed of the fellow, 
and immediately beat a retreat to a large tent which 
I observed at a short distance ; this turned out to be 
the new church then erecting ; and, observing a 
gentleman in black (the bishop’s chaplain), I imme- 
diately walked up to him, and commenced conversa- 
tion by the side of several other serious and well-be- 
haved church-going people; when, to my great 
annoyance, the scoundrel, who was then at a distance 
of three hundred yards, shouted out with a voice of 
thunder—*‘ I shall know you again, you blackguard 
in the green hat and big, thick stick.”” I then joined 
the congregation, and attended divine service. I soon 
observed, on the three front forms nearest the bishop, 
that two-thirds of the people there seated were gen- 
tlemen, although garbed in red and blue serge shirts, 
and disguised to the best of their ability ! A collec- 
tion was made afterwards, which amounted to 221. ; 
all the people giving freely. 

The bishop is said to be Puseyite. I attended the 
afternoon service, and found quite another class of dig- 
gers present, and all of them nearly of the same stamp 
—viz., hard-working men ; with idlers, and probably 
some rogues, who, when the plate made its appear- 
ance for a collection, all bolted, to a man, without 
giving a single sixpence—to the great astonishment 
of the Metropolitan Bishop of Sydney, Dr. Broughton ; 
who very soon found himself in solitude, and utterly 
confounded. It all arose from the bishop not sending 
the plate round before giving the benediction. 


It is just for the artifex to perish by his own 
art. The mono ly feelings, and, indeed, laws of 
the American Californians, against allowing for- 
ny at the diggings, have reacted on them- 
selves. 


After I quitted the Turon, I was sorry to hear of 
the Americans, who come to visit the shores of Aus- 
tralia, either to dig or make a trip of pleasure, being 
hooted and insulted at their diggings ; so much so as 
to compel them to pack up and return to California. 
The diggers, in so doing, I think have shown a want 
of taste, sympathy, and even hospitality, to that 
people ; who are not only of the same flesh and blood 
as themselves, but who brought with them the strong 
ties of relationship—members of the same great fam- 
ily, who have attained to a state of civilization, 
wealth, and commerce, to which the page of history 
offers no parallel. That the Australians should have 
thus stultified themselves, will be a matter of deep 
regret to every well-wisher of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

I was sorry to find in Sydney, and in every part of 
Australia that I visited, the deepest-rooted prejudices, 
and most unreasonable antipathy to the Americans. 
I took up the weapons of defence, and always sup- 
ported the American people ; by which I made more 
enemies than friends, and for which I was considered 
especially cracked. 


Dr. Shaw seems to have forgotten that several 
ntlemen from Sydney have been hanged in Cali- 
ja ; and in some cases less for any offence they 
had been guilty of, than because they were from 
Sydney. 











QUIET 
From the Eclectic Review. 


Quiet Hours. By a Little Brother and Sister. 
Reading: Rusher and Johnson. 1852. 


Tue vicissitudes and trials of human life awaken 
the sensibilities and — the powers, while 
they restrain and humble the otherwise proud 
heart of man, Many are the glorious productions 
of genius which owe their origin to the stern pres- 
sure of personal or relative want, and lessons 
which have been learnt in solitude and poverty 
often become available, in prose or verse, for the 
instruction of succeeding generations. The actual 
oceurrences of life are found by the watchful 
observer to be as extraordinary and as replete with 
interest and still more with moral instruction, as 
any of the creations of the imagination. Almost 
every village could furnish its own tale of facts 
possessing all the interest of the wildest romance, 
and the incidents of which have stirred to their 
lowest depth, or roused into their noblest or most 
fearful exercise, the passions of the human heart. 
Occasionally it happens, in this age of printing, 
that some memorials of such occurrences find 
their way into a wider circle, and present them- 
selves more or less to the attention of the inde- 
finable public. 

A few years since we resided in a quiet and 
somewhat antiquated town in one of the midland 
counties of — In the neighborhood, at the 
distance of a pleasant walk, was situated a small 
hamlet, embosomed in luxuriant trees, and com- 
manding a fair and extensive prospect of rich 
meadows and fertile corn-fields studded with their 
farm-houses and adjoining buildings. In this 
hamlet one house was preeminent. It was capa- 
cious, standing in grounds comprising shrubbery, 
sagan ag and kitchen garden, with a park- 
ike paddock in its front, the home of the banker 
of the neighboring town. Every afternoon its 
oar wd might be seen wending his way from 

is place of business to his quiet country seat ; 
and though the silent observer did not fail to notice 
the stealthy glance and confused expression of 
countenance which he sometimes manifested, few 
doubted the respectability of his character or the 
large amount of his wealth. On sunny days 
there hastened out of that home, to meet his re- 
turning footsteps, as joyous and bright a company 
of children as ever received a parent's blessing ; 
and many a. time have the woods and fields rever- 
berated with their merry laughter and youthful 
frolic. Sometimes along with them was to be seen 
the mother, in full pride of pensive and earnest 
womanhood, now pushing aside the wild and 
entangled locks of a lively girl of six or seven, 
that would be too boisterous and playsome for her 
sex and rank, and now assisting to sustain firmly 
in his seat a younger child that dangled in a pan- 
nier from the side of a quiet Shetland pony. They, 
of all families in the neighborhood, seemed to be 
among the happiest, nor did their happiness 
appear undeserved. A very short time, however, 
elapsed, and a dark cloud spread over the brightsun- 
shine of their day. The farmers and tradesmen of 
an agricultural neighborhood discovered to their 
amazement that at the usual hour one morning the 
shutters of the banking house were not removed, 
and suspicion and fear soon advanced to certainty 
—the bank had stopped. Distress and perplexity 
were exhibited on many countenances, ant thee 
and sorrow spread through the town. The strug- 
gling tradesmen, in some instances, had lost the 
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entire amount of the hard-earned savings of many 
= of anxiety ; and those who had been poor 

itherto felt that henceforth they must be poorer 
still. As to the cause of so unexpected a catastro- 
phe, it became poten | known that for years, 
though no one had suspected it, the affairs of the 
bank had been in an unsound state ; its proprietor, 
conscious that danger was imminent, had sought to 
avert it by speculation with the money entrusted 
to his care, and by several unfortunate transactions 
had thereby only increased his difficulties and 
robbed his conscience of repose. At last, after 
years of apparent affluence, reputation, and com- 
fort, he had been overtaken in advancing age by 
righteous retribution, and was compelled, as a dis- 
graced and ruined man, to leave the neighborhood. 
The home so lovely, the haunt of so many pure 
affections and household joys, was speedily dis- 
mantled and disposed of by public auction, in 
order to enlarge the scanty dividend, and the 
mother and her children found a resting-place in 
the abode of an aged and near relative, whose 
means of benevolence were diminished by the 
calamity which most imperatively called for its ex- 
ercise. Here in that quiet country mansion these 
children have had opportunity of considering the 
misfortunes which have beclouded their childhood, 
and, let us hope, of learning, amidst the indulgent 
extenuations which filial love would suggest, les- 
sons which may be profitable in future days. 
The mother leads a life of devout Christian resig- 
nation and of lonely widowhood, though death 
has not taken away the husband of her youth ; 
the elder children are sensible of the calamity 
which has crushed the hopes and darkened the 
prospects of their lives, for they can well recollect 
the hours of childhood and the comforts of their 
own home ; while the younger branches feel there 
is a mystery in their father’s absence which they 
have not courage fully to explore. 

The little book whose title is placed at the head 
of this article owes its origin to the circumstances 
which we have briefly narrated, and was found in 
circulation in the neighborhood where the events 
occurred. As they were matters of public noto- 
riety when they happened, and are so directl 
referred to in pages exposed for the public eye, it 
will be esteemed, we trust, no breach of delicacy 
or act of harsh intrusion into the privacy of the 
domestic circle thus to have enumerated them. 
The preface relates ‘‘ that some kind and partial 
friends have expressed a wish that the following 
pages should appear before the public,’’ refers to 
their contents as ‘* the uncorrected composition of 
children of eleven and fourteen years old,” and as 
designed to interest young persons and afford 
them an acceptable companion to their quiet hours. 
It appeared to us, apart from the affecting circum- 
stances to which the volume owes its origin, and 
which we have endeavored to relate with the 
kindest respect for the tender sensibilities of its 
authors, the literary merit of the poems was such 
as to entitle them to circulation in a wider circle 
than that in which they are at present known. 
Some persons—and we confess, but for the unqual- 
ified and distinct language of the preface, we 
should be amongst the number—will doubt whether 
these refined productions can be the compositions 
of authors so young in years and in literature, but 
let our readers, with the poems and testimony 
before them, on this subject form their own judg- 





ment. We ed to supply a few specimens, 
and to cull here and there a flower from the sweet 
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nosegay of spring as it lies before us. And, first, 
here are lines which, admitting the statement of 
the preface to be authentic, are very beautiful and 
extraordinary, and would not disgrace the pages 
of some of our established poets. They are 
entitled 


PASSING THOUGHTS. 


I love you, I love you, bright, beautiful flowers ; 
And can you, then, only be given, 

To gladden the sin-stained dwellers of earth, 
And denied to the blessed in heaven ? 


You are there, you are there, bright, beautiful flowers, 
Glowing in sunshine eternal, 

With God’s own breath to strengthen your powers, 
And make you forever vernal.—p. 12. 


The completeness of the thought, and its expres- 
sion in these eight lines, is such as we do not often 
find in youthful poets ; and the brevity and terse- 
ness with which the sentiment is conveyed consti- 
tate no trifling charm. The book is full princi- 

ly of allusions to the changes and trials which 
its authors have undergone, and which give 
throughout a pensive and mournful tone to their 
versification, ever accompanied, at the same time, 
we are glad to observe, by the spirit of Christian 
gratitude and content. Here are two poems, full 
of tender and mournful reminiscences, which will 
be read with lively interest as the effusions of a 
youthful heart :— 


ON SEEING MY MOTHER’S PICTURE. 


I gaze upon thee young and fair, 
In girlhood’s early prime ; 

Amid thy dark luxuriant hair 
Bright jewelled snowdrops shine. 


Slowly I turn my gaze from off 
That pictured Hebe face, 

To fix it on thy pensive brow, 
Resemblance to trace. 


The merry smile hath passed away, 
The cheek hath lost its bloom ; 
Thy children see a charm left still, 
Which time can ne’er consume 


Thy brow is fair, and on it sit 
Deep thoughts serene and holy ; 

Such lineaments become thee well, 
My mother, meek and lowly. 


I should not wish to see thee dressed 
In jewels’ gaudy glare ; 

Thy gentle voice and sad sweet smile 
Have charms beyond compare.—p. 18. 


TO MY FATHER. 


We are parted now, my futher ! 
Thy form no more I see, 

Thy daughter’s heart is with thee 
Wherever thou mayst be. 


Three years of many sorrows 
Have been, and passed away, 

Since last we heard thy loving voice 
Blessing us in our play. 

We had a peaceful home, father, 
With friends a goodly store ; 

They vanished like the morning mist, 
As s00n as we were poor. 


Much comfort we possess, father, 
Which poverty can’t lessen ; 
Our grandsire’s tender care, alse 
Thy prayers, thy love, thy blessing !—>p. 31. 


HOURS. 


We give another, in which we cannot help think- 
ing, notwithstanding the preface, that we must 
have the composition in some respects of the 
parent rather than the child :— : 


ON A RECENT OCCURRENCE. 


She stood at the gate of her father’s home, 
And her infant spirit sunk before it ; 
For memory turned to happier days, 
Ere sorrow had waved its pinions o’er it. 


Deep thought came over that infant brow, 
And tears bedewed the fair young face, 

For others dwelt in her own loved home, 
And occupied her parents’ place. 


She paused awhile—then gazed once more ; 
She thought upon her wayward fate ; 

The stranger’s dog—faithful, though rude— 
Drove her in haste from her father’s gate. 


Courage, sweet child ! thou ’rt not alone— 
Thy Heavenly Father guards thy fate, 

And when thy wand’rings on earth are done, 
Will bid thee enter thy Father’s gate.—p. 27. 


But there are in the volume poems of an en- 
tirely different form of stanza, and giving indi- 
eation of power of various kinds, which we hope 
may hereafter make itself felt and known in the 
productions of riper years. Take, for instance, 
the following, which, more than any other in the 
book, sounds like the language of a child :— 


TO MY SHETLAND PONY. 


Black Billy ! my pony, 
My infancy’s pet, 
I’ve lost thee forever, 

But I cannot forget. 


I hope thy new master 
Is gentle and kind, 
That thy home is as happy 
As the one left behind. 


In my dreams, I am often 
Feeding thee still, 

Or in happiness riding 
O’er woodland and hill. 


I fear I am wrong 
To wish for thee yet, 
As my God has seen good 
I should lose thee, my pet. 


Thou dost not, my pony, 
Remember me still, 

Or those joyous rides 
O’er woodland and hill.—p. oo. 


It will afford pleasure to those who have perused 
these juvenile specimens of verse to meet with the 
authors of them engaging in due time in more 
laborious and elaborate tasks and fulfilling the 
promise of their youth. To those gifted with such 
capabilities there need be no despair of success in 
the struggles of this life; and amidst the tempta- 
tions to which the possession of such tastes and 
talents will expose them, our hope is that our 
young friends will never forget the lessons taught 
them in the bitter school of disappointment and 
adversity. Christian parents may without hesita- 
tion introduce ‘* Quiet Hours” to their children’s 
attention, and we shall be pleased to see a future 
edition with the name of some London ovublisher 
on the title-page. 











HOW I WENT TO SEA. 


From Household Words. 
HOW I WENT TO SEA. 


How many years ago is it, I wonder, when re- 
senting some boyish grievance, deeply and irre- 
coverably irate at some fancied injury, wounded 
and exacerbated in my tenderest feelings, I ran 
away from school with the hard, determined, un- 
alterable intention of going on the tramp and then 

ing to sea? The curtain has fallen years ago, 
and the lights have been put out long since, on that 

rtion of my history. The door of the theatre 

as been long locked and the key lost where. that 
play was acted. Let us break the door open now 
and clear away the cobwebs. 

About that time there must have been an epi- 
demic, I think, for running away at Mr. ryne’s 
establishment, Bolting House, Ealing. ‘* Chivy- 
ing” we called it. We had three or four Eton boys 
among us, who had carried out so well the maxim 
of Floreat Etona at that classic establishment, that 
they had flourished clean out of it; and—whether 
it was they missed the daily flogging (Mr. Bo- 
gryne was tender-hearted), or the fagging, or the 
interminable treadmill on the gradus ad Parnas- 
sum (we were more cnet thas classical )— 
they were always running away. One u 
‘‘chivied’’ in consequence of a compulsory small- 
tooth comb on Wednesday evenings—he would n’t 
have minded it, he said, if it had been on Satur- 
days. Another fled his Alma Mater because he 
was obliged to eat fat, and another because he 
could not get fat enough. Spewloe, our biggest 
hoy—who was the greatest fool and the best car- 

nter of his age I ever knew—caught the chivying 

isease of the Etonians, and was continually ab- 
sconding. He was always being brought back in 
a chaise-cart at breakfast-time, and spoiling our 
breakfast with his shrieks (he was fifteen, and 
bellowed like a bull) while undergoing punishment. 
They beat him, and he ran away the more. They 
took away his clothes, and he ran away the next 
day in the French master’s pantaloons (crimson 
crossbars on an orange ground), and the knife-boy’s 
jacket. They tried kindness with him, and fed 
him with large blocks of plum cake and glasses of 
ginger wine, but still he ran away. They riveted 
a chain on him with a huge wooden log attached 
to it, as if he had been a donkey ; but he ran off 
next day, log and all, and was found browsing in a 
hedge, like an animal as he was. At last they 
sent for his uncle, a fierce Being connected with 
the East Indies in a blue surtout and white duck 
trousers ; so starched and stiff and cutting, that 
his legs looked, as he walked, like a pair of shears. 
He took Spewloe away ; but what he did with him 
I know not, for he never revealed the secrets of his 

rison-house. I saw him again, ~— afterwards, 
in a cab, with a tiger; his foolish face decorated 
with such tight whiskers and moustaches, such a 
tight neckcloth, such tight boots and gloves and 
stays, that he could scarcely move. I believe he 
went into the army and to India, to fight the 
Affghans. I hope they as less terrible to him 
Bogryne, and that he did not run away from 
them. 

I think, were I to be put upon my affirmation 
relative to the cause of my running away from Mr. 
pote establishment, and going on tramp, that 
T should place it to the account of the Pie. There 
was a dreadful pie for dinner every Monday; a 
meat pie with a stony crust that did not break ; 
buat oplit into scaly layers, with horrible lumps of 
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= inside, and such strings of sinew (alternated 
y lumps of flabby fat) as a ghoule might use as a 
rosary. We called it kitten pie—resurrection pie 
—rag pie—dead man’s pie. We cursed it “4 
night, we cursed it by day ; we would n’t stand it, 
we said ; we would write to our friends ; we would 
go to sea. Old Bogryne (we called him “ old’’ as 
an insulting adjective, as a disparaging adjective, 
and not at all with reference to the affection and 
respect due to age)—old Bogryne kept Giggleswick 
the monitor seven hours on a form with the pie 
before him ; and Giggleswick held out bravely, 
and would not taste of the accursed food. He beat 
Clitheroe (whose father supplied the ries to 
the establishment, and who was called in conse- 
quence ‘Ginger’’) like a sack, for remarking, 
sneeringly, to the cook, that he (Bogryne) never 
ate any of the pie himself, and that we knew the 
reason why. Candyman, my chum, found a tooth 
in the pie one day—a dreadful double-tooth. Who 
was going to stop in a school where they fed you 
with double-teeth? This, combined with the 
tyranny of the dancing-master, some difficulties 
connected with the size of the breakfast roll, and 
others respecting the conjguation of the verb té1e, 
I strike (for, though we were commercial, we 
learnt Greek, hang it!), and the confiscation of a 
favorite hockey stick—for which I had given no less 
a sum than four-pence and a copy of Philip Quarll 
—drove me to desperation. I ‘‘ chivied”’ with the 
full intention of walking to Portsmouth, and going 
to sea. Lord help me! 

One bright moonlight night I rose stealthily from 
my bed, dressed, and stole down stairs. I held 
my breath, and trod softly as I passed dormitory 
after dormitory; but all slept soundly. The 
French master—who was wont to decorate himself 
hideously at night with a green handkerchief round 
his head, and a night-garment emblazoned like the 
San benito of a victim of the Inquisition—gurgled 
and moaned asI passed his door; but he had a 
habit of choking himself in his sleep, and I feared 
him not. Clitheroe, who slept under the last flight 
of stairs, was snoring like a barrel-organ ; and 
Runks, his bedfellow, who was the best story-teller 
in the school, was telling idiotic tales, full of sound 
and fury signifying nothing, to himself in his 
slumbers. I crept across the playground cau- 
tiously, in the shadow of the wall. The play-shed ; 
the brick wall against which we were wont to play 
*‘ fives ;’’ the trim little gardens, three feet by hat, 
where we cultivated mustard and cress, and flower- 
ing plants which never flowered ; somehow seemed 
to glance reproachfully at me as I stole out like a 
thief in the night. The tall gymnastic pole on 
which we climbed appeared to cast a loving, linger- 
ing shadow towards me, as if to —_ me back, 
The sky was so clear, the moon was so bright, and 
the fleecy clouds were so calm and peaceful as they 
floated by, that I half repented of Stee and 
began to blubber. But the clock of Ealing church 
striking, called to mind the bell I hated most—the 
‘* getting-up bell.” The pie, the tooth, the dane- 
ing-master, the diminished roll, the Greek verb, 
came trooping up ; and, my unquenchable nautical 
ardor filling me with daring, t over the low 
palings, and dropped into the high road on my way 
to sea. 

Nobody was in my confidence. Such friends and 
relatives as I had were far away, and I felt that 
‘‘ the world was all before me where to choose.” 
My capital was not extensive. I had jacket, 
waistcoat, and trousers with the etceteras, halfa- 
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crown in money, a curiously-bladed knife with a 
boat-hook and a corkscrew by way of rider, and an 
accordion. I felt that, with these though, I had 
the riches of Peru. 

To this day I cannot imagine what the New 
Police could have been about, that moonlight night, 
that they did not pounce upon me, many-bladed 
knife, accordion and all, long before I got to Hyde 
Park Corner. Nor can I discover why Mr. Bogryne 
pursued me in a chaise-cart and sent foot runners 
after me up and down all roads save the very one I 
was walking quietly along. I must have looked 
so very like arunaway boy. The ink was scarcely 
dry on my fingers ; the traces of yesterday’s ruler 
were yet fresh on my knuckles; the dust of the 
wee adhered to my knees. 

d next night at a London coffee-shop ; a 
breakfast and a wild debauch on raspberry tarts 
and ginger-beer, very soon brought my half-crown 
to twopence, and I felt a lowness of spirits and the 
want of stimulants. A penny roll and a saveloy 
brought me to zero. The accordion was a bed the 
next night, and a sausage-roll by way of breakfast, 
the next morning. The many-bladed knife pro- 
duced a mouthful of bread and cheese and half-a- 

int of beer for dinner. Then, having nothing, I 
elt independent. 

By some strange intuitive education, I felt my- 
self all at once a tramp, and looked at the journey 
to Portsmouth quite philosophically. Curiously, 
when the produce of the many-bladed knife had 
been consumed and forgotten, and the want of 
another repast began to be very unpleasantly re- 
membered ; it never once occurred to me to turn 
back, to seek assistance from any friend or friend’s 
friend or boy’s father with whom I had spent a 
holiday in London. It never struck me that if 
employment were to be found at sea, there were 
docks and ships in London. I was bound for 
Portsmouth—why I know not—but bound as irre- 
deemably as if I had a passport made out for that 
particular seaport, and the route was not by any 
means to be deviated from. If the London Docks 
were situated in New York, and if Blackwall were 
the port of Bombay, they could not, in my mind, 
have been more unattainable for the purpose of 
poing to sea, than they were, only a mile or so off. 

was not afraid of Mr. Bogryne. I seemed to 
haye done with him ages ago. I had quite finished 
and settled up accounts with him ; so it appeared 
tome. He,and the days when I wore clean linen, 


| 





and was Master Anybody, with a name written in 
the fly-leaf of a ciphering-book ; with a [paces 
and with friends to send me plum cakes and bright | 
five-shilling pieces, were fifty thousand miles away. 
They foeaned | in the distance, just as the burning 
cities might have done to Lot’s wife, very dimly 
indeed. 

It was Saturday afternoon. I well remember 
loitering some time about Vauxhall, and wonderin 
whether that hot, dusty road—with the odors o' 
half-a-dozen bone-boiling establishments coursing 
up and down it like siroccos—could be near the 
fairy establishment where there were always fifty 
thousand additional lamps, and to which young 
Simms at Bolting House had been—marvellous 
boy!—twice during the Midsummer holidays. 
After listlessly counting the fat sluggish barges on 
the river, and the tall dusty trees at Nine Elins 
(there was no railway station there then), I set 
out walking, promane- S I caught a glimpse of my- 
self in the polished p: 





window of a baker’s 
shop,and found myself to be a very black, grimmy 
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boy. Vagabondism had already set its mark upon 
me. I looked, so long and so earnestly, in at the 
baker’s window that the baker—a lean, spiky 
Scotchman, whose name ee, ae oe in lean 
spiky letters above his shop-front) looked like him- 
rt ng to think I was meditating a bold 
border foray on his stock in trade, and rushed at 
me so fiercely round his counter with a bread-tin, 
that I fled like a young gazelle. I plodded down 
the Wandsworth road, blushing very much as I 
passed people in clean shirts and well-brushed 
clothes, and pretty servant-maids, dressed out in 
ribbons like Maypoles, laughing and chattering in 
the gardens and at the doors of suburban villas. 
I had a dreadful qualm too, on meeting a board- 
ing school for young gentlemen in full Rese walk- 
ing in procession two and two. As I passed the 
master—a stout man genteelly garotted in a white 
neckcloth, and walking severely with the youngest 
— as if he had him in custody—I shivered. 

ting house and Mr. Bogryne loomed, for an 
instant, not in the distance, but cluse upon me. 
Good gracious! I thought—What if there should 
be some masonic intercourse between preceptors, 
relative to the recovery of runaways; some scho- 
lastic hue-and-cry ; some telegraphic detection of 
chivying? But the schoolmaster passed me in 
silence, merely giving me a glance, and then 
glancing at his boys, as if he would say, ‘ See, 
young gentlemen, the advantage of being boarded, 
washed, and educated in an establishment where 
moral suasion is combined with physicial develop- 
ment (Times, August 20). If ever you neglect 
your use of the globes, or sneer at your preceptors, 
or rebel at pies, you may come, some day, tv look 
like that.”” The last ra | biggest boy: in achecked 
neckcloth and a stand-up odin, as I made way for 
him on the pavement, made a face at me. It was 
so like the face I used to make at the mageed little 
boys, when Bogryne’s boys went out walking, that 
I sat down on a dog’s meat vendor’s barrow and 
cried again. 

By some circuitous route which took me, I 
think, over Wandsworth Common, and through 
Rochampton and Putney, I got that evening to 
Kingston-upon-Thames. The sun was setting, as 
I leaned over the bridge. Iwas tired and hun- 
ery ; but, dismissing the idea of supper, as some- 
thing not sufficiently within the range of possibil- 
ity to be discussed, I certainly began to feel anx- 
ious concerning bed. Where or how was it to be? 
Was it to be , or hay-rick, or outhouse—or 
simply field, with the grass for a pillow, and the 
sky for a counterpane? My thoughts were inter- 
rupted by a stranger. 

e was, like myself,a tramp; but, I think I 
may say without vanity, he was infinitely more 
hideous to look at. Short and squat and squarely 
built, he had the neck of a bull and the legs of a 
bandy tailor. His hands were as the hands of a 
prizefighter. They were so brown and horny that 
where the wrists joined on to his arm you might 
fancy the termination of a pair of leather gloves. 
His face was burnt and tanned with exposure to 
sun and rain to a dull brickdust color ; purple red 
on the cheek-bones and tips of the nose and chin. 
Both hands and face were inlaid with a curious 
chequer work of dirt, warranted to stand the most 
vigorous application of ascrubbing-brush. His head 
was close-cropped like a blighted stubble-field, and 


his flabby ears kept watch on either side of it - 
bly mil- 


scare-crows. He had pigs’ eyes of no 
color ; no eyebrows, no beard save a 
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dew on his upper lip, like the mildew on a pot of 
te, a‘ bashed” nose, and a horrible hare-lip. 

e had an indefinite jacket, with some letters—a 
W, I think, and an I—branded on one sleeve, a 
air of doubtful trousers, and something that was 
intended for a shirt. None of these were ragged, 
nor could they be called patched, for they were 
one patch. Finally, he had a bundle in his hand, 
acap like a disc cut out of a door-mat on his head, 


and something on his feet which I took to be a | bed 


pair of fawn-colored slippers, but which I subse- 
quently found to be a coating of hardened mud and 
dust upon his skin. 

He looked at me for a moment half curiously, 
half menacingly; and theu said, in a shrill, fal- 
setto voice that threw me into a violent perspira- 
tion :— 

‘¢ Where wos you a going to?”’ 

I replied, trembling, that I was going to bed. 

‘‘ And where wos you a going to sleep?” he 
asked. 

I said I didn’t know. 

He stroked the mildew on his lip and spoke 

in :— 

‘* I s’pose now you ’d be a young midshipmite?”’ 

I am certain that I must have looked more like 
a young sweep, but I contented myself with saying 
that I did not belong to his majesty’s service— 


et. 
“ What might you be doing of, now?” he de- 
manded. 

It was a dreadful peculiarity of this man that 
when he spoke he scratched himself; and that 
when he did n’t speak he gave his body an angular 
oscillatory wrench backwards and forwards from 
the shoulder to the hip, as if he had something to 
rasp between his jacket and his skin ; which there 
is no doubt he had. I was so fearful and fasci- 
nated by his uncouth gestures that he had to 
repeat his question twice before I answered ; then, 
not knowing what to describe myself (for I could 
not even assume that most ambiguous of all titles, 
a gentleman), I said, at hazard, that I was a 
tailor. 

‘* Where wos you a going to-morrow !”’ 

I said, hesitatingly, to Portsmouth. 

** Ah! to Portsmouth,’’ resumed the man, ‘ to 
Portsmouth, surely! Have you got thruppence?”’ 

I replied, humbly, that I had n't. 

‘* No more have n’t I,’’ said the tramp, coriclus- 
ively; ‘‘not a mag.” 

There ensued an ambiguous and, to me, some- 
what terrifying silence. I feared that my com- 
panion was indignant at my poverty, and that, on 
the principle of having meal if he could n’t get 
malt, he would have three-pennorth of jacket, or 
three-pennorth of waistcoat, or three-pennorth of 
blood. But I was agreeably disappointed ; the 
villanous countenance of my companion cleared 
up ; and he said, condescendingly— 

‘*T’m a traveller.” 

“And a very evil-looking traveller, too,” I 
thought. 

“Tf you had got thruppence, and I had got 
thruppence,’”’ he went on to say, “‘ I knows a crib 
down yonder where we might a snoozed snug. 
But if you ain’t got nuffin, and gag | oe nuffin,’’ 
the traveller continued, quite in a didactic style, 
‘‘we must turn in at the Union. Do you know 
what the Union is?” 

I had heard of the repeal of the Union, and the 
Union Jack, and one of our boys’ fathers was a 
member of the Union Club. I had an indistinct 
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notion, too, of an Union workhouse ; but my fel- 
low tramp had some difficulty in explaining to me 
that the Bion was a species of gratuitous hotel ; 
a caravansary kept by the Poor Law Commissioners 
for the special relief of the class of travellers known 
in- ordinary parlance as tramps, and in the New 
Poor Law Act as ‘‘ casual paupers ;’’ and where, 
in consideration of doing an hour’s work in the 
morning, I could be provided with supper and a 


We walked together to the house of the reliev- 
ing officer to obtain tickets of admission. The 
functionary in question lived in a pretty little 
cottage, with a shining brass door-plate much too 
large for the door, and a fierce bell; which, every 
time it pealed, shook the little house to its every 
honeysuckle. The parochial magnate was not at 
home ; but a rosy girl—with an illuminated rib- 
bon and a species of petrified oyster as a brooch, 
and who was his daughter, I suppose—came to a 
little side window in the wall in answer to our 
summons ; and, scarcely deigning to look at us, 
handed us the required tickets. Ah me! A 
twitch, a transient twitch came over me when I 
thought that there had been days when Master 
Somebody, in a prodigious lay-down collar and 
white ducks, had walked with young ladies quite 
as rosy, with brooches quite as petrified, and had 
even been called by them, ‘a bold boy.”’ 

Misery, they say, makes a man acquainted with 
strange bed-fellows; but shall I ever again, I 
wonder, sleep in company with such strange char- 
acters as shared the trusses of straw, the lump of 
bread, and slab of Dutch cheese, that night, in 
the casual ward of Kingston workhouse? There 
was a hulking fellow in a smock frock, who had 
been a navigator, but had fallen drunk into a 
lime-pit and burnt his eyes out, who was too lazy 
to beg for himself, and was led about by a ragged, 
sharp-eyed boy. There were two lads who tramped 
in company ; they had been to sea and were walk- 
ing from Gosport to London. My fellow, the man 
with the wrench, had been born a tramp and bred 
a tramp ; his father was a tramp before him, and 
I dare say his children are tramps now. 

‘* Yer see,’”’ he deigned to explain to me, after 
he had despatched his supper, ‘‘ I likes change. I 
summers in the country, and winters in London. 
There ’s refuges and ‘ ressipockles’ ”’ (by which, 
4 presume, he meant receptacles), ‘‘ in winter time, 
and lots of coves as gives yer grub. Then comes 
spring time; I gets passed to my parish—the 


‘farther off the better, and I gets a penny a mile. 


When I gets there I goes ’cross country on quite 
another tack. I knows every Union in England. 
In some they gives you bread and cheese, and in 
some broth, and in some skilleygolee. In some 
they gives you breakfast in the morning, and in 
some they doesn’t. You have to work your bed 
out. Here, Kingston way, you Wheels barrows ; 
at Guildford you pumps ; at Richmond you breaks 
stones ; at Farnham you picks oakum ; at Wands 
worth they makes you grind corn in a hand-mill 
till your fingers a’most drops off at yer wristés. 
At Brighton now, they ’re a good sort, and only 
makes you chop up fire-wood ; but Portsmouth ’s 
the place! You ’re a young un,’’ he pursued, 
looking at me benignantly, ‘ and n. Now, 
I'll give you a wrinkle. If you ’re a-going to 
Portsmouth, you manage to get there on a Satur- 
day night ; for they keeps you all day Sunday, 
and they won’t let you do no work ; and they gives 
you the jolliest blow-out of beef and taters as ever 


- 
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passed your breastbone. The taters is like dollops 


0” meal !” 

With this enthusiastic eulogium on the way in 
which they managed matters at Portsmouth, the 
traveller went to sleep—not gradually, but with a 
sudden grunt and a jerk backward. The blind 
navigator and his guide had been snoring valor- 
ously for half-an-hour; and the two sailor lads, 
after an amicable kicking-match four the biggest 
heap of straw, soon dropped off to sleep, too. 
‘There was an unsociable tinker in the corner, who 
had smuggled in a blacking-bottle full of gin, 
nvtwithstanding the personal search of the work- 
house porter. He gave no one, however, any of 
the surreptitious cordial, but muddled himself in 
silence ; merely throwing out a general apothegm 
to the auditory that he preferred getting drank in 
bed, as “he hadn't fur to fall.’’ He did get 
drunk, and he did fall. I was too tired, I think, 
to sleep ; but none of my companions woke during 
the night, save an Irish reaper who appeared more 
destitute than any of us; but whom | watched, in 
the dead of the night, tying up some gold and 
silver in a dirty rag. 

Next morning was Sunday—a glorious, sun- 
shiny, bird-singing, tree-waving Sunday. They 
turned us out at eight o'clock with a meal of hot 

el, and without exacting any work from us. 

‘he hereditary tramp and I walked together from 
Kingston to Esher. The navigator stopped in 
Kingston, having a genteel begging walk in the 
environs ; and the Irishman sallied forth London- 
ward with a slip-shod wife, and a tribe of ragged 
ehildren, who had slept in the women’s casual 
ward. With them went the two sailor lads ; one 
of whom, with a rough kindness that would have 
made me give him a penny if I had possessed one, 
earried the Irishwoman’s sickly baby. 

‘** Why don’t you chuck thein ere shoeses off?”’ 
asked my friend as we plodded along. ‘* The 
would n't fetch nothing, to sell, and they ’re only 
a bother to walk in, unless you was to put some wet 
grass in ‘em. Lovkat my trotters,’’ he continued, 
pointing to his feet, and tapping the sole of one of 
them with the blade of his knife, “‘ they ’se as 

thard as bricks, they is. Go buff steppered—that ’s 
«the game.” 

Some remnants of Master Somebody's pride in 
+ his neat Bluchers must have lingered about me, for 
>I declined the invitation to walk barefuct. 

-** When shoes is shoes,’’ pursued the tramp ar- 
-gumentatively, ‘‘ they ‘se good for those as likes 
~’em, which [ don’t; but when they ’re ‘ crab- 
» shels,’ and leaky and gummy in the soles, and lark- 
- heeled, the sooner you get shut of ’em the better. 
: There ’s togs, too,” he pursued, looking with prop 

er pride at his own attire, ‘‘ the sooner you peels 

. off them cloth kicksies the better. ‘There ain't no 

+ wearin ’em, and they ’se no good, if you ain’t on 

» the?flash lay. My jacket ’s Guildford jail. My 

- trousers is Dartford Union ; and my flannel shirt is 

. the Society for the “Ouseless poor. When I can’t 

; patch ’em no longer, and they gets all alive like, I 

i tears.up. Do you know what ‘tearingup’ist A 

course you don’t, Well, I goes to a Union a night, 

. and [rips up into bits every mortal bit I has upon 

, me. Then they comes in the morning, and they 

; puts me into a sack, and they puts me in a cart 

and takes me afore the beak. Tearing up is 

: twenty-one days, and quod meals, which is mind ye 
r reglar, is. for a cove, and freshens him up.’ 

ere he-sat down on a milestone ; and, produc- 

. ing a remarkably neat housewife case, proceeded 
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to overhaul all parts of his apparel with as much 
care and circumspection as if they had been of 
purple and fine linen, catching up any stray rents 
and ‘* Jacob’s ladders’’ with a grave and deliberate 
countenance. 

How long this man and I might have kept com- 
pany I am not prepared to say; but we soon fell 
out. Ie deseried, or fancied that he could descry, 
something in my face that would be sure to attract 
the sympathies of the benevolent, and loosen their 
purse strings ; or, as he phrased it ** nobble the 
flats ;’’ and he urged me with great vehemence, not 
only to beg pecuniary relief from all passers-by, 
but also to diverge from the high road. and go ** a 
grub cadging,”’ 2. e., to beg broken victuals at small 
cottages and gentlemen’s lodge-gates. Finding 
that | was too shame-faced, he felt himself, I sup- 
pose, called upon to renounce and repudiate me as 
unworthy his distinguished company and advice ; 
and, telling me that I warn’t fit for tramping no- 
how, he departed in great dudgeon down a cross 
road leading towards Reading. I never saw him 
again, 

I walked that day—very slowly and painfully, 
for my feet had begun to swell—to Guildford. I 
was very hungry and faint when I arrived, but 
could not muster courage enough to beg. I had a 
drink or two of water at public-houses, going 
along, which was always readily granted; and | 
comforted myself from milestone to milestone with 
the thought of a supper and bed at Guildford, where 
my ex-mentor had informed me there was a ** stun- 
ning Union.”? But, woeful event! when I got to 
Guildford, it was full nine o’clock’in the evening. 
The good people of that pleasant market-town were 
taking their walks abroad, after church service ; 
good, easy, comfortable, family fulk—fathers of 
families—sweethearts in loving couples—all, doubt- 
less, with cosy suppers to go home to, and snug 


y | beds—and knowing and caring nothing for one 


0 soiled, miserable tramp, toiling along the 
ighway with his fainting spirit just kept breast 
high by the problematical reversion of a pauper’s 
pallet and a pauper’s crust. I soon found out the 
relieving officer, who gave me my ticket, and told 
me to look sharp or the Union would be closed ; 
but I mistook the way, and stumbled through dark 
lanes, and found myself, weeping piteously and 
praying incoherently, in quagmires, and when I did 
get at last to the grim, brick, castellated Union- 
house, the gates were closed, and admission to the 
casual ward was impossible. The porter, a fat, 
timid man, surveyed me through the grate, and 
drew back again as by the light of a lantern 
he scanned my gaunt, hunger-stricken mien. He 
thrust a piece of bread to me between the bars, 
and recommended me to seek the relieving officer 
again, who, he said, would find me a bed. Then, 
he wished me good night, and retreated into his 
little lodge or den with the air of a man who has 
got rid of a troublesome customer. 

Good night! It be to rain, and to menace 
a thunderstorm ; but T cat down ina ditch, and 
devoured the bread. It was eleven o’clock, and I 
was wet to the skin ; when, by dint of dodging up 
and down dark lanes, and knocking up against 
posts, and bruising my shins over milestones, I got 
to the relieving officer’s again. 

The relieving officer lived up a steep flight of 
steps ; and, at approached the bottom thereof, 


was peeping out at the door to see what sort of a 
night it was. He shook his head, either at the 
dirty aspect of the weather or at that of your 
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humble servant, and was just about closing his 
door, when I ran up the steps and caught him by 
the coat-tail. 

‘‘ Dear-a deary me !”’ said the relieving officer, 
when I had explained my errand to him, “ dear-a 
deary me !’’ 

This was perplexing rather than encouraging ; 
and I waited some moments for a more definite 
communication. But, none came, and the reliev- 
ing officer kept staring at me with a bewildered 
expression, twitching nervously at a watch-ribbon 
meanwhile, and then whirling it round as if he in- 
tended presently to sling the seals at my head ; but 
[ made bold to tell him what the porter had told 
me about his finding me a bed. 

‘* Dear-a deary me !”’ said the relieving officer 
again, dropping the threatened missiles ; but, this 
time, with a shake of the head that gave solemn 
significance to his words. ‘ Where am I to finda 
bed?” 

This was a question that I could not answer ; 
nor, apparently, could the relieving officer. So he 
changed the theme. 

‘* There is n’t such a thing as a bed,’’ he re- 
marked. 

I don’t think that he meant to deny the exist- 
ence of such a thing as a bed, taken in the light 
of a bed ; but rather that he intended to convey 
the impossibility of there being such an institution 
as a bed for such as I was. 

‘¢ You must go further,’’ he said. 

‘‘ Where, further?’’ I asked desperately. 

‘** Oh, I’m sure I can’t say,”’ replied the reliev- 
ing officer ; “‘ you must go on. Yes,’’ he repeated 
with another stare of bewilderment and clutch at 
his watch appendages, ‘‘ go on—further—there ’s 
a good lad.”’ 

Whatever I may have found inclination to re- 

nd to this invitation, was cut short by the re- 
lieving officer shutting the door precipitately, and 
putting up the chain. So I did go on; but not 
much further. I wandered down to the banks of 
the canal, where I found a coal-barge just unladen. 
It was very hard, and black, and gritty ; Sut I found 
out the softest board, and, in that barge, in spite 
of all the rain and the coal-dust, I slept soundly. 

From Guildford to Farnham next day, through 
Alton; where, if I remember right, the ale is 
brewed. My feet were terribly swollen and blis- 
tered ; but, witha sullen pride, I kept to my shoes. 
I have those shoes to this day in aneat case. Such 
crabshells! It was just one o’clock when I walked 
into Farnham, Hants ; but I was so tired out that, 

nding the opening of my hotel, the workhouse, 

turned into a field, and slept there, undera hedge, 
until nearly eight o'clock. 

I may remark, as a noteworthy feature of the 
frame of mind I must have been in during my 
tramp, that although I was a sharp boy, with a 
taste for art and a keen eye for the beauties of 
nature, [ observed nothing, admired nothing—nor 
smiling landscapes, nor picturesque villages, nor 
antique churches. I saw, felt, thought of, nothing 
but of the mortal miles I had to walk. The coun- 
ties of Surrey and Hampshire were to me but vast 
deserts of coach-roads, diversified by oases of mile- 
stones, with a Mecca or Medina, in the shape of 
an Union workhouse, at the end of each day’s 
weary travel. I met wayfarers like myself, but 
they were merely duplicates of the sunburnt tramp, 
the Irish reaper, al the drunken tinker. There 
was, now and then, a stray Italian boy, and an 
Alsacian broom-girl or so ; and once I met a phi- 
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lanthropist in a donkey-cart, who sold apples, 
onions, pots and pans, red-herrings, Common 
Prayer-books, and flannel. He gave me a raw 
red-herring—if, being already cured, that fish 
esculent can be said to be raw. Raw or cooked, 
ate it there and then. 

I never begged. Stout farmers’ wives, with 
good-humored countenances, threw me a halfpenny 
sometimes, and one pleasant-spoken gentleman 
bade me wait till he saw whether he could find 
sixpence furme. But he had nochange, he said ; 
and, bidding me good evening in quite a fatherly 
manner, rode away on his dapple gray steed. Has 
he change now, I wonder? 

When I woke up I went straight to the work- 
house. Farnham did not boast an Union, but had 
a workhouse of the old school. The master was a 
pleasant old man, with a large white apron, and 
gave me a liberal ration of bread and cheese. I 
happened to be the only occupant of the ward that 
evening ; and, being locked up early, I had time 
to look about me, and select the cleanest and 
softest-looking truss of straw. The whitewashed 
walls were covered with the names of former 
tramps; their poetical effusions and their political 
sentiments were scratched with nails or scrawled 
in charcoal. John Hind had labored hard to 
rhyme ‘ workhouse” with ‘ sorrow ;’’ but, al- 
though he had covered some six feet of wall with 
his efforts, he had not succeeded. Some anony- 
mous hand had scrawled in desperate Roman cap- 
itals, ‘* God help the poor ;’’ to which I said Amen. 
Mr. Jack Bullivant had recorded, in energetic but 
untranscribable terms, his disapproval of the quality 
of the cheese ; and J. Naylor had given vent to his 
democratic enthusiasm in ‘Hurrah for uni”’— 
something which looked like unicorn, but was in- 
tended, I fancy, to mean “ universal suffrage.”’ 
Chartism was the great wall-cry in those days. 
Close to the door was the sign manual of “ Paul 
Sweeny, bound to London with Fore Kids.’’ Mother- 
less, perhaps. 

There had been one ‘ casual’’ in before me ; but 
he was taken'so violently ill immediately after his 
admission, that he had been removed into another 
out-house, on to a truckle bed; the rules of the 
establishment not permitting his being transferred 
to the infirmary. The poor wretch lay groaning 
piteously, as I could hear with painful distinctness 
through the thin wall that separated him froin the 
casual ward. His groans became at ast so appall- 
ing that they worked me into an agony of terror ; 
and I clung to the locked door (in the centre of 
which there was a largish grating) and beat against 
it, to the great disgust and irritation of the porter ; 
who, with a lantern at the end of a pitchfork, came 
in to look at the moribund occasionally, and who 
made a rush at me at last as he would have done 
ata young bull. ‘It’s all over with him,” he 
said to me in remonstrance ; ‘‘ so weere ‘s the good ? 
The doctor ’s gone toa birth ; but we ’ve give him 
a bottle of stuff till he comes, and made him comfa- 
ble. So lie down.”’ 

Whatever the ‘stuff’? was—doctor'’s stuff, 
kitchen stuff, or household stuff—the miserable 
man continued “ moaning of his life out,’’ as the 
porter said querulously, until it was almost morn- 
ing. ‘Then the doctor (a pale, over-worked, under- 
paid young man with tight trousers, and specta- 
cles, always in a chaise and a perspiration) came ; 
and I heard him tell the porter that the man 
would * go off easily.”” He presently did. 

They let me out at eight o’clock—sick, dizzy, 
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and terrified. ‘TI told you so,” the porter said 
with oe complacency, ‘‘ he went off quite 
‘comfable.”’’ This was his epitaph. Who he 
was or‘what he was—where he came from or 
whither he was going—no man knew, and it was 
no man’s business to inquire. I sup they 
put him in the plain deal shell, which I saw the 
village carpenter tacking ther as I turned 
down the street, and so lowered him under ground. 
They might have written ‘‘comfable’’ on his 
tombstone, for any purpose a word would serve— 
if they gave paupers tombstones ; which they do 
not 





But, this poor dead unknown man did me a 
service. For, whether I was superstitious, or 
whether my nerves were unstrung, or whether 
repentance at my obdurate folly came tardily, but 
came at last, | went no further on the way to 
Portsmouth, but thought I would n’t go to sea, just 
at present, and tramped manfully back to Ealing, 
determined to take all Mr. Bogryne could give me, 
and be thankful. But I did not get what 1 





HOW I WENT TO SEA. 


expected and what I deserved. I found anxious 
friends just on the point of putting out bills of 
discovery as for a strayed puppy ; I found a fatted 
calf already slaughtered—kindness, affection, for- 
giveness, and Home. 

There was but one drawback to my happiness. 
With some strong preconceived notion of the 
dreadful company T'must have been keeping, and 
the horrible dens I must have sojourned in, my 
relations and friends found it to be their bounden 
duty to wash me continually. When it wasn’t 
warm bath, it was yellow soap and scrubbing- 
brushes ; and when it wasn’t that, it was foot- 
bath. Iwas washed half away. I was considerably 
chafed, and morally hustled, too, by good pious 
relatives in the country ; who, for many months 
afterwards, were forever sending me thick parcels ; 
which, seeing, I thought to be cakes ; which, open- 
ing, I found to be tracts. 

have walked a good deal to and fro on the 
surface of this globe since then ; but I have never 
been to sea—on similar terms—since, any more. 





From Eliza Cook’s Journal. 
STANZAS 
BY A BEREAVED ONE. 


Moruer, they say the summer ray 
Shines out on flower and tree ; 
Thy coffin-lid has darkly hid 
The summer light from me. 


Mother, they tell me bee and bird 
Are singing loud and near ; 

Thy latest moan is all the tone 
That lingers on my ear. 


Mother, they offer daily fare, 
But, ere the bread -be broke, 
I look upon thy empty chair, 
And then that bread would choke. 


Mother, my eyes watch out the night, 
And yet no tear-drops fall, 

But there is dimness in the sight, 
And fever in the ball. 


I have had many an hour of pain, 
That bade me pray for rest, 

But now there ’s fire upon my brain, 
And ashes in my breast. 


Moruer ! oh, Gop! thou great Supreme, 
Thou Mighty and Divine— 

Forgive me if I dared to deem 
That name as blest as thine. 


The bridegroom wails to lose his bride, 
But, ere the passing year, 

You ’ll find another by his side, 
As beautiful and dear. 


The father sighs to miss his child, 
But, ere the waning week, 

Some other darling has beguiled 
The shadow from his cheek. 


The friend may see his friend depart, 
But, ere the closing day, 

Some new companions warm his heart, 
And chase the old away. 


We all may meet a rising star, 
Bright as the one of yore ; 

Bride, child, friend, are replaced—but ah ! 
The mother comes no more. 

Oh ! who will love as thou hast done? 
Who heed my woe and weal? 

Oh! who will guard thy youngest one 
With such an angel zeal? 





Thy cerecloth wraps my living brow, 
I’m in the world alone ; 

I know—I feel I’ye nothing now 
That I can call my own. 


The lichen clingeth to the rock, 
The ivy to the tree— 

Yet, oh! more fond, more close the bond 
That linked this soul to thee. 


The form that twined about thy neck 
In happy infant play, 

Once more is bowed above thy shroud, 
And bends beside thy clay. 


Once more I press the gentle hand 
I ever loved to hold ; 

It does not strain my hand again, 
Ah! no, ’tis dead—’tis cold! 

Once more I kiss thy whitened lips, 
But, hark ! the tolling bell ; 

Once more—the last—away, ’t is past— 
Moruer, farewell! farewell ! 





From Sharpe’s Magazine. 
THE BONNIE, BONNIE BIRD. 


O! where snared ye that bonnie, bonnie bird ? 
O ! where wiled ye that winsome fairy ? 

I fear it was where nae ear heard, 
And far frae the shrine o’ guid Saint Mary. 


I didna snare this bonnie, bonnie bird, 
Nor try ony wiles wi’ this winsome fairy ; 
But won her heart where the angels heard, 
In the shadowy glen o’ guid Saint Mary. 


O what want ye wi’ sic a bonnie bird ? 
I fear me its plume ye will ruffle sairly, 
Or bring it low to the lone kirk-yard, 
Where the flowers o’ grace are planted early. 


As life I love my bonnie, bonnie bird, 
Its plume shall never be ruffled sairly ; 
Till the day o’ doom will I keep my word, 
An’ cherish my bonnie bird late an’ early. 


0 ! whence rings out that merry, merry peal ? 
An’ O ! but the song is chorus’d rarely ! 

It is, it is the bonnie, bonnie bird, 
An’ three sma’ voices piping early. 

For, he didna snare the bonnie, bonnie bird, 
Nor work ony guile wi’ the winsome fairy ; 

But made her his ain, where the angels heard, 
At the holy shrine o” bless’d Saint Mary. 











ANNIE ORME. 


From Sharpe’s Magazine. 
ANNIE ORME. 


HOW ANNIE ORME WAS SETTLED IN LIFE, AND WHAT WE DID 
TO HELP IT ON. BY HER AUNT, MISS RACHEL SINCLAIR, 
MANTUA-MAKER, LASSWADE. 


(Communicated by the Author v “ Margaret Maitland,” 
$c. &e. 


CHAPTER I. 


Wuer: we live is about six miles out of Edin- 
burgh. In the summer time, the place is full of 
folk, seeking country air, and heaith, and change. 
Some come because they are delicate, some 
because other folk come ; but, whatever the reason 
is, there are aye strangers at Lasswade, and a 

house is a kind of heritage, by reason of the 
1igh rents that the visitors are content to give. 

I have heard folk call it dull, and some say that 
they do not like the place, but I never heard a 
word from one meaning, even in a far-off way, that 
Lasswade was not bonnie. Behind us we have 
woods, before us we have the Esk, which, for its 
size, is as fine a river as you will see in any place. 
I would not undertake to say it was just like the 
Clyde, or the Thames, or the St. Lawrence, though 


I never saw them, and may-be they are not so) 


grand as young Nicol Mouter says; but when 
the sun shines on our water, and the light 
comes down, green and cool, through the lime- 
trees, and you look along the hollow, and see the 
steep bries and the links of the water glimmering 
away into the sky, with a house here and there, 
sitting quiet on its side, the way the bairns sit in 
the warm days laving their feet, you would like 
the Esk, and come back in your thoughts to look 
at it again. No doubt it is finer to young folk 
when it wears in among the woods, and whiles 
you can just hear it, as if it were stepping cannily 
upon broken branches and over stepping-stones ; 
but to me, that am older than I once was, it is 
pleasantest to see the houses climbing up the braes, 
and at night to look across the bridge at the lights 
shining in the dark water. I mind seeing them 
many a night, when my sister Alexina and me 
were coming home from the school in winter. My 
mother used to set the door open—we lived in a 
white house on the brae, as you go to Maviswood 
—and little Annie, that was the youngest of us, 
sat on the outer-step with our dog, Warlock, and 
cried our names in the darkening, long before we 
came in sight. I think sometimes I hear her yet, 
when the winter afternoon has worn t, and 
the lights begin to be lighted in the town. 
The air has just the same hum it used to have 
when she cried down through the dark, ‘ Lexie ! 
Rechie! come home!” And there is aye a bark 
now and then, to stand for a little short bark that 
Warlock threw in whenever Annie cried. Annie 
Orme, my dear! it is your mother I am thinking 
about—and you need not cry. 

We were six of us in a family, and we were 
brought up with a fight, like most poor men’s 
bairns. Robert, the oldest son, was a merchant in 
the town, and had a good shop of his own for a 
while, and looked like a prosperous person ; but he 
failed, pour man, and went away to America, in 
the year eighteen, which was the year that Annie 
Orme was born. George was a clerk in an office 
in Edinburgh; he was a kindly lad as ever 
was, but never throve ; it might be his own blame 
—it might be other folks’—it is not my part to 
say. John died when he was young; he was the 


| 
| 
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flower of them all, and we laid him in the church- 
yard,at Pennycuick. These were all my brothers. 

My sister Lexie is the oldest of the family. 
She never was well-favored, honest woman, any 
more than myself; but she had a head as different 
from mine as the Esk water is from the sea. 
There never was such a good judgment and sensi- 
ble mind in our family as Lexie’s, and so every- 
body said ;—she thought so herself besides, which 
was her only fault. 

My father was a tall, thin man; my mother, a 
fat body, round and merry. Lexie is like the one 
—she is as tall as the precentor—and I am like 
the other ;—so that I see strangers give looks at us 
on the road to the church, and laugh to themselves, 
and ask who the little body is, trotting away after 
the lang lady? But I never heed; for when the 
folk say it is Miss Rechie Sinclair, they commonly 
put in a kindly word, which I like to hear, 

But my sister Annie was like none of us—poor, 
sorrowful, heart-broken lassie. She married a 
young man that was not what he should have 

en ; and as soon as she found it out, it went to 
her very soul, and she wasted away, and never 
looked up again. Yes, Annie Orme, my dear, 
your mother broke her heart; and a heart-break 
is a strange trouble. It took the light out of her 
eyes first, then the color from her lips—and I 
never saw gentle or simple, except one high lady, 
that was at Mrs. Lyons’, last July, have lips or 
eyes like Annie Sincluir—and then without a word, 
the gold bowl broke, and she departed. The lad 
died himself soon after ; but you need not be down- 
east, Annie Orme—for you ’re come of creditable 
folk on one side, if there ’s nothing to boast of on 
the other. 

So, as I was saying, we were left—after m 
father died, and Robert went to America—wit 
my mother, a frail old woman, and Annie’s infant, 
an orphan, in a strange woman’s arms, and George 
in Edinburgh, in anything but a thriving way. 
Lexie and me had learned the mantua-making, and 
set up in a house near the toll, on the Dalkeith- 
road, six months before my futher’s death; so 
here we were, with the infant and the aged 
woman dependent on us, and George, poor man, 
taking a heavy lean, and us nothing but our 
needles and our thread in this wide world. 

I could tell many a story of that time. We 
were sore enough pressed whiles; and folk that 
eall my sister Lexie a hard woman, and laugh 
at her for being prim and stiff, would may- 
be have their own thoughts, if they knew how 
Lexie was trysted, when she was only young, and 
(no to speak of the sense that never ate her) 
little wiser in appearance than other folk ; but, 
any way, we gotthrough. What with hard work 
of us both, and Lexie’s thought and care and 
judgment, we paid our rent, and keeped upsides 
with the world. My old mother got comfort and 
quiet the time she was here, and was laid in the 
grave with respect and honor when she went away ; 
and we aye did what we could for George, poor 
man, besides bringing up Annie Orme, Annie 
Sinclair’s infant, in a creditable way, and keep- 
ing her at the school to get grammar and count- 
ing and all the higher branches, besides making 
her a perfect woman at white-seam, and as good a 
mantua-maker as any in the land. 

She never had a dress yet-—from her christening 
gown, that I worked myself at odd hours, for a 
whole year, to that white one she is sitting there 
at the window making for her wedding—but we 
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have earned with the labor of our hands. I am 
not to say proud of this—be it far from me—but I 
think it ’s anything but right of Lexie to scorn the 
work we ’ve lived by, as she does. No doubt we ’re 
come of folk that were far above letting their 
daughters work common work like this; but, still 
we need it, and we have done it, not without 
credit ; and I think there is very little gratitude 
to the Giver in thinking shame of the means that 
He gave us to get our bread by. It does not aye 
please him to send the young ravens—whiles it is 
an honest handicraft instead of the birds—but 
well I wot, for my own part, I would rather get 
the bread in my quiet way, than in Elijah’s; and 
one is just as great a bounty out of the full hand 
of Providence as ever the other could be. 

Mr. Braird, of Windlestrae, is our third cousin. 
He comes in to see us sometimes, and sends us a 
fowl or two, and some apples in the season. It is 
very kind, and I am always glad to see him; for I 
will not say that I think little of good connections 
any more than my neighbors. But Lexie, she’s 
very proud, and likes to hold her head higher than 
common folk, and she is certainly too much taken 
up with being a friend of the family at Win- 
dlestrae. 

We have been so long in business now, that we 
are thought by far the highest mantua-makers in 
Lasswade, or near hand ; and many a one comes to 
us that would go to Edinburgh, if we were not here. 
Annie Orme—for we have brought her up to the 
business, whatever she may need, poor thing—is 
as neat-handed as can be, and Lexie is so thrifty 
in the cutting, that we get as grand silks some- 
times as the queen’s mantua-maker could have ; so 
that we have laid by something in the bank, and 
got some new furnishings, and are in a prosperous 
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way. 

My niece, Armie Orme, is one-and-twenty past. 
I will not say that she just looks like her mother. 
Annie Sinclair had a look that minded me always 
of one of the sorrowful songs ; she had a sigh in 
her heart, even in her first youth, like a bode of 
what was tocome. Now, I am glad to say there is 
nothing like that about Annie Orme. She has a 
fine, bright, wholesome color—not too much of it 
—and as white and soft a skin as could be desired. 
Then her hair has a kind of a natural twist, not 
like positive curls, but just a wave over her brow ; 
and though she is as neat and handsome as could 
be, she’s not to callslender. But to do her justice, 
Annie has so sensible and blithe and cheery a face, 
that everybody is pleased with it; and, though it 
may be true in a measure what Lexie says, that she 





is more given to fun and visible light-heartedness 
than staid folk like us may think desirable, I 
always mind that I was once young myself, and 
that the like of that is the most natural thing in 
the world. For Annie is not very much taken up | 
with company ; only, poor thing, having no sisters | 
nor brothers, and nobody indeed but us, that have 
been spending all our thoughts on her all her life, 
she scarcely knew what trouble or vexation was, 
till a year past, and even that was but for a time. 

It may be now eighteen months byegone since 
Lexie and me were sitting by the fire, in an au- 
tumn night, just before the candle was lighted. 
There was a silk gown—a very grand flowered one, 
white and blue—that we were making for Mrs. 
Colonel Cranstoun, at Maviswood, spread out upon 
the black sofa, opposite the fire, and clippings of 
it were upon the table. It was just as near dark 





as it could be, not to be positive black night, and 
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I mind the glimmering of the light silk in the 
darkness, and me looking at it, till I could almost 
fancy there was a lady lying there, and that the 
folds sometimes moved and altered. The fire was 
not very bright, but just burning quietly; and 
Lexie was sitting with her back to the window, 
and her feet on a little stool, having her hands 
clasped in her lap, as is her most common attitude 
when she is not working, looking just before her, 
and not thinking of anything, as [ supposed. I 
was thinking myself about the things that were in 
the house, and how I would just slip away down 
to Mr. Mouter’s for some tea, seeing Annie Orme 
would doubtless forget to bring it in with her, 
when suddenly my heart leaped to my mouth, and 
I nearly fell off my chair in astonishment, for— 
** Rechie,’’ said my sister Lexie to me in a mo- 
ment, ‘it’s my desire that Annie Orme should be 
married,”’ 

** Dear me, Lexie,’’ said I, when I had recoy- 
ered my breath, ‘* what has the poor thing done ?”’ 

It was a minute or two before Lexie spoke, and 
then she did not just answer me. 

“Tam fifty year old, Rechie,”’ said my sister, 
**and you’re seven-and-forty. Both of us have 
pingled at our seams for forty year good. No 
doubt it ’s been our appointed lot, and Providence 
knew best, and it ’s not our part to complain ; but 
mantua-making is a wearisome life, Rechie, and 
undoubtedly it takes away the credit of a famil 
when the women of it have to work for their remmer f 
You need not contradict me; I ken very well— 
none better. Moreover, though our manner of 
life, being single gentlewomen, is the most hon- 
orable of any, yet the canaille jeer at us—aye, 
Rechie Sinclair, jeer at me—and it’s my wish that 
Annie Orme should have another like lot from 
ours.’ 

“Weel, Lexie,” said I, “no doubt you ken 
best; but I think our lot has just been as guid as 
other folk’s. We've aye had enough ourselves, 
and we ’ve brought up Annie Orme as well as she 
could have been in her father’s house. I cannot 
see, Lexie, what we have to complain of.” 

Lexie nodded her head, and shut her lips firm. 

*‘We've aye had enough! Rechie, Rechie, 
will nothing give ye a higher way of thinking? I 
tell ye it ’s no creditable to womenfolk to have to 
work for their bread, and Annie Orme must have 
a house of her ain—I have made up my mind.”’ 

Now, it certainly did come into my head, that 
Annie Orme would just be as happy living like us 
—ay, and may-be happier—as going away intoa 
house of her own, to battle all her days with a 
strange man, and aye to be in trouble about the 
spending, though she had no share in making the 
siller. However, as it is not my habit to cross 
Lexie, I just let this be, and cast about in my own 
mind who was the most feasible person to make a 
good man to Annie Orme. 

‘* There ’s Mr. Manson, at the distillery,” said 
Ito myself; “he is a big, red Highlander, no 
more like our Annie than he’s like me, but I’ll 
no say that he ’ll have less than a hundred a-year, 
and that would surely please Lexie. Then, there ’s 
Mr. Smith, the English exciseman ; but he’s a fat 
body—I would not have him if he had five hun- 
dred, let alone one. Then, there ’s Dr. Jamieson, 


the young doctor ; but he’s in little practice yet, 
and would be looking higher than our Annie. 
And, then—ay, there ’s young Mr. Mouter, at the 
grocery shop.” 

Now, young Mr. Mouter was a very decent young 
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man, and a brisk, well-looking lad besides, and.) 
one that took care of himself. Besides that, his | 
shop was an old-established shop, left to him by 
his father, and doing a good business, seeing he 
supplied Movloanal and many of the = 
houses round about, besides having the trade of 
the town. 

‘‘ Lexie,” said I, “‘ it was just last Whitsunday 
that young Mr. Mouter shifted his seat in the kirk, | 
out of the gallery, to the one he’s in now, which 
is just close by ours, on the other side of the pas- 
sage; and I have noticed his brother Nicol and 
him, that they have a great trick of looking to our 
side—which I am of opinion, Lexie, is neither for 
you nor me.” 

‘* Young Mr. Mouter!’’ said Lexie, in a sharp 
tone, ‘* young Tammas Mouter, auld Sandy Mou- 
ter’s son. Rechie Sinclair, ye vulgar-minded per- 
son! do you think I would let our Annie serve be- 
hind a counter! No; if I should slave for her all 
my days.” 

‘¢ Well, I’m sure, Lexie,’’ said I—and I was a 
little angered, for young Mr. Mouter was a fine 
lad, and [ had a liking for him—*‘I do not ken 
what you would be at. He could keep her in a 
creditable way, and aye have plenty. 1 would not 
wonder, with thrift and good management, if they 
made a fortune.’’ 

‘I never thought you were mercenary before, 
Rechie,’’ said my sister, disdainfully. ‘* Do you 
think I care for the dirty siller? Its a fash, no 
doubt, when folks have not enough, and often 
makes sair hearts ; but to think I would give away 
my niece, Annie Orme, brought up under my ain 
eye, and fit for better things, on such a considera- 
tion as siller! No, Rechie, it’s nothing but your 
ignorance ; so I may tell you whol have my eye 
on. Young Peter Braird comes and goes to Edin- 
burgh every Saturday night and Monday morning. 
He is only Windlestrae’s second son, it ’s true, but 
then the oldest is married already. Peter Braird, 
as you ken, is in a writer’s office, learning the 
business, and is a very decent-like lad. He could 
not do better, as [ think, than take up with Annie 
Orme.” 

‘¢ Preserve me, Lexie,”’ said I; ‘‘ Peter Braird?”’ 

‘* What for no?’’ said my sister. 

I was so astonished, that I needed a rest before 
I could speak. 

*¢ Peter Braird! a Jang, ill-grown lad, with a 
head that ’s so red you might see it on the tap of 
the Pentlands like a beacon. Peter Braird! that 
ye should even him to our bonnie Annie! And, 
Lexie, the lad, as you say, is only in a writer’s 
office ; he ’ll may-be never get to be a writer him- 
self—nothing but a clerk, most likely, all his days 
—and if Annie would not be better sewing and 
working for herself than the like of that—”’ 

Just at this moment a rap on the outer-door 
showed us that Annie was coming in ; sol stopped 
in haste, and Lexie said quick, ‘‘ Not a word to 
Annie ;”’ and we were both sitting quiet in the 
dark when Annie Orme came in at the door. 





CHAPTER II. 


‘* Anntg, my dear,”’ said I, when I had stirred 
the ire, and got some light, ‘‘ did you bring the 
tea?” 

But, as I never expected she had brought it, I 

jut over my hand, and lifted the lid of the bi 

x, where we kept millinery; for it ha moon 
that when I came home in the afternoon I ad put 
my bonnet there. 
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© Yes, aunt,’’ said Annie, ‘it’s here ;’’ and 
she laughed a low mischievous kind of laugh, as 
if she had been doing some trick to somebody. 

So I put down the lid of the millinery-box, and 
lighted the candle. Lexie was sitting stiff up in 
her chair, with her feet on the footstool, and a 
face of thought ;—many a thought has gone through 
Lexie’s head in her day, and it would be ill my 
~~ to set up for as good a judgment as hers. 

ut in the matter of Peter Braird, when I looked 
at Annie, my heart rebelled; I could not butstand 


‘up against Lexie here, though I do not mind when 
I did it all my life before. 


Annie was still laughing—not a loud laugh, but 
one that ran into all the corners of her face, and 
made dimples wherever it touched. 

** You ‘ve been playing some trick, you mon- 
key,”’ said I; ‘* but it was a wonder you minded 
the tea, after all.’’ 

‘*Phemie Mouter is to be a great friend of 
mine,’’ said Annie; ‘‘she was at the door, and 
that minded me to goin. Phemie says we ‘re to 
be very chief ever after this.”’ 

*¢ And a very right thing, Annie,” said I. 

Annie laughed again. ‘‘ Young Mr. Mouter 
had an errand up the Dalkeith-road; he came 
with me to the door—and Nicol wanted to come 
too, to take care of his brother. There, Aunt 
Rechie, that’s the tea.”’ 

And Annie threw the parcel on the table, and 
ran away laughing. It might be she was pleased ; 
but the mischief was so strong in her, and she her- 
self was so innocent, that what might may-be make 
a quarrel between the two brothers, and give a 
sore heart to one of them, was nothing but fun to 
her. 

But, to my astonishment, Lexie took a grip of 
my arm, as I gathered up the clippings on the 
table, to be ready for the tea. 

**Rechie, mind what you’re doing,”’ said my 
sister, with an angered voice; ‘* I ‘ll never give 
my consent tv that lad or the like of him, mind ; 
and if you encourage him, it ’s on your ain head.”’ 

Me! I drew myself away out of Lexie’s hand, 
with a black nt above my elbow from her fin- 
gers, and feeling as if I had done some evil; when, 
the truth is, I had not done one single thing, and 
had never even thought—to call thinking—about 
young Mr. Mouter, or anybody like him, till she 
put it into my head. 

We had our tea when Annie Orme came ben 
again, and there was little more said about it— 
though Annie herself was very ready to laugh the 
whole night, and was speaking something about 
Phemie Mouter and Nicol and Thomas whenever 
she could get an opportunity ; but Lexie put in a 
sharp word about his father—Lexie has an ex- 
traordinary recollection of folks’ fathers—which 
—— Annie, though it made her laugh oa. 

ow, young Mr. Mouter had the principal shop 
in Lasswade—just as we were the principal mantua- 
makers. He might be about five-and-twenty at 
that time, and had served his time in Edinburgh, 
and was a well-educated lad. He was very par- 
ticular in his dress, when he got off the white 
apron, and came from behind the counter; and, 
as he was a well-looking young man, and had, as 
I say, been brought up in Edinburgh, he was 
much thought of in our little place ;—so that I 
think it was a very natural thing of me to be 
pleased when I saw him seeking after Annie Orme. 

Nicol, his brother, was at the sea—a fine lad 
too, though a thought coarse, like most seafaring 
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folk—but a very cheerful, happy-spirited young 
man he was, and all the bairns in the town were 
out of their wits about Nicol Mouter ;—but for all 
that, I felt at once that Nicol was not half so 
suitable as Thomas for Annie Orme. 

Now, there was not much choice in Lasswade, 
as I think I have before said, even if all the lads 
in the town had been seeking Annie, which, in- 
deed, they were not, nor anything like it ;—so 
that I was in every way proud in the secret—the 
like of me to be proud!—at having made up my 
taind fur young Mr. Mouter, and not being con- 
tent, as Lexie was, with a red-headed lad like 
Peter Braird. 

The next night, which was Saturday, Peter went 
past in the afternoon, and, after his manner, 
stopped to say a word at the door. On common 
days, it was just ‘‘ Good-day,”’ and the lad went 
on; but this time Lexie behoved to have him in, 
and began a discourse, calling him ‘‘ Mr. Peter’’ 
at every word. Poor lad, he was very bashful, 
and did not know what to do with his long legs, 
and the great red hands, which he commonly 
earries in his pockets. I am sure he was very 
glad to get away, and so was I when he went. 

Just as he left the door, the milk-cart from 
Butterbraes drove past, going home from Edin- 
burgh. The man that was driving it was a very 
uncommon looking young man, who had been in 
service with Mr. Lait all the summer. On the 
Sabbath days, when he was at the kirk, we were 
constantly taking him for some strange gentleman, 
and often have I thought and said that that lad 
was something above the common; but he just 
went about his work at the Butterbraes farm, and 
drove in the cart every Saturday to Edinburgh, 
like any other man. Well, as I say, Robbie drove 
past in his cart, just as Peter Braird went away 
from our door, and [ could not help but let my eye 
fall, first on the one and then on the other. 
** Well,”’ said I, and I was not aware I was speak- 
ing it out loud, so as Lexie and Annie could hear 
me ; ‘it’s no doubt a grand thing to be come of a 
good family—but there ’s Robbie at the Butter- 
braes is a different looking man from Peter 
Braird.”’ 

‘* Rechie !’’ cried my sister ; and the start she 
gave me with that fierce voice made me lose, I am 
sure, as much as a quarter of a yard of Mrs. 
Cranstoun’s beautiful rich silk. But that was not 
the worst ; lifting up my eyes—I was shaking a 
little with the thought of having angered Lexie— 
what should I see buta blush on the face of Annie 
Orme, as red as blush could be. I never hada 
greater start in my life—to think that she, a young 
creature choosing for herself, should have that 
thought for Peter Braird! 


ANNIE 


CHAPTER III. 


On the Monday morning, a quiet Sabbath-day 
having come between, I was a little surprised to 
see Peter Braird rapping at the door. We were 
just at our breakfast ourselves; and, secing I did 
not know what business he had at our house so 
soon again, I never moved to open the door. 

‘* Let Mr. Peter in, Annie Orme,’’ said Lexie. 
** Poor lad, he never likes to pass the house.’’ 

And Annie started up in a moment, in a way 
that it made me angry to see; but, however, our 
little maid, Beenie, was beforehand with her, and 
in a minute we heard a heavy foot in the passage, 
and Peter Braird put in his shoulder at the door, 
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and gave a shy glance over it, like an awkward 
colt of a lad as he was. 

‘* Come in, Mr. Peter,’’ said Lexie. ‘ Are they 
all well at Windlestrae this morning You should 
call oftener, for its aye a pleasure to see you. 
Come in, and take a seat and a rest ; it’s a long 
walk to Edinburgh.” 

So he came in, and sat down on the edge of the 
wooden chair—there is only one wooden chair in 
the parlor. He had a fine rose in his hand, ina 
pot—a monthly rose, but a very fine one of its 
kind. 

** Are you 
Edinburgh ? 
Annie Orme. 

‘* No, it’s for you,”’ said Peter ; and he looked 
at me—not at Annie Orme. 

** You ’ve brought it in a present to Annie? 
Well, now, that is very considerate,”’ said my 
sister ; ‘* for she has little in her power, Mr. Peter, 
seeing she will work to help us ; though I am sure 
she need not unless she liked.” 

Now, this was very true ; for my sister Lexie 
had that great a pride in Annie Orme, that she 
would rather have worked double herself to keep 
Annie like a lady. 

“IT was not meaning Miss Annie,”’ said Peter, 
scraping about the floor with his foot, and holding 
the pot firm in his hand. ‘‘ Miss Rechie, it’s for 
you.” 

And saying that, he shoved it down upon the 
table beside me, with a very red face, and made 
me that I spilled my tea upon the clean table-cloth 
with the shuke he gave my arm. 

I thanked him the best way I could,and thought 
it was very kind ; but all the time I was watching 
Annie Orme, to see if she looked disappointed— 
which she did not, so far as I could perceive. 

And away went Peter with his red head. He 
was a -natured callant, and I am sure it was 
very mindful of him ; but, for all that, he need not 
have left the mark of the pot and his own big 
thumb on my clean table-cloth. 

Next day, Mrs. Cranstoun, of Mavis-wood, called 
about another gown. When we saw the little 
carriage she drives stop at the door, my first 
thought was to make the room right, and get some 
of the clippings out of the way ; but Lexie aye has 
such a pride. 

* Annie Orme,” said my sister, ‘‘ take your 
seam up the stair till this lady ’s away.” 

ae think you should let me stay, aunt,” said 
Annie ; “ for, now that Iam a woman, I should 
work for you, and not you for me.” 

** Do what I bid you,” said Lexie, in a peremp- 
tory manner ; ‘‘ it is not my purpose you should 
be a mantua-maker all your days, like Rechie and 
me. Go up the stair—lI have other views for you, 
Annie Orme.” 

So, Annie having gone up stairs, Mrs. Cranstoun 
came in, and we got our business with her done. 
Afterwards, Lexie went out to Miss Trotter’s, to 
see if she could get some trimmings; though I 
always said she would have to go in to Edinburgh 
for them. 

** Aunt, what views has my Aunt Lexie for 
me?’ said Annie Orme, when she came down. 
‘* What am I to be, if I’m no to be a mantua- 
maker? Surely—surely, she does not want me to 
be a lady’s maid, Aunt Rechie ?” 

‘‘Na, Annie Orme, no such thing,’ said I. 
** Lexie would never stoop to that ; she says you ‘re 
to have a house of your own.” 


ing to carry it all the way to 
How fresh it is, and bonnie !”’ said 
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Annie looked at me for a moment, in an uncer- 
tain way, and asked, ‘* What do you say, auntie?”’ 
But before I could get time to answer, she put up 
her hands to her face, and threw down her seam, 
and burst into a laugh. I cannot just tell how lon 
this laugh lasted ; but that whole forenoon, till 
Lexie came home, it returned about every ten 
minutes, till she had to wipe her eyes, and laugh 
at herself again for laughing. But, along with 
this there was a bit little blush going and coming, 
as if the same idea might have entered her own 
head before. No doubt it had; for these young 
creatures, you see, are so rash, and never consider 
what they are undertaking with, until the thing 
is past remeid, and, ill or well, they must go on. 

‘** Your Aunt Lexie says you ’re to have a house 
of your own—the which has never happened to 
either her or me,’’ said I; ‘* and, more than that, 
Annie, my dear, she has her eye on the lad, too.” 

When Annie could speak for laughing, which 
was not for a while, she came and put her arms 
about my neck, and begged me to tell her who it 
was. Now, Ill not deny it was a great tempta- 
tion; but I was honorable to Lexie—I would not 
tell her—for my heart smote me when I looked at 
the little rose-tree, and I could not speak an ill 
word of Peter Braird, though he had a red head. 

«But I'll tell you a most sensible young lad, 
that would make a good man to you, Annie Orme, 
or else I’m much mistaken,” said I. ‘* He ’s in 
good business, and has plenty to maintain you in 
a creditable way ; and he ’s a very wise-like young 
man. I see you have but to look kindly at him, 
and he ’ll do whatever you like.” 

*¢ Who is that, Aunt Rechie ?”’ said Annie ; and 
what surprised me was, that her lips opened a 
little, by reason of the breath coming fast and 
short, and that she looked up for the moment 
without laughing, as if this was more earnest than 
joke. 
ar I’ve had my eye upon him this while,’’ said 
I, ‘¢ and a fine lad he is, I can answer for him, 
though your Aunt Lexie thinks he’s far below 
your degree, and will not hear of him ; but, for all 
that, he ’s a likely lad, Annie Orme.”’ 

Annie did not look up at me this time; she 
looked down close at her work, and her needle flew 
through her fingers like lightning, and her face 
Caneel so red, that I saw the cheeks must just be 
throbbing and beating with heat. 

‘* Hold up your head, Annie, my dear,” said I; 
‘youll get yourself a head-ache, if you stoop 
down that way; and you need not think any 
shame, for young Mr. Mouter is a lad anybody 
might be pleased with; so there ’s no need for 
thinking shame.” 

But, before I had done speaking, Annie was 
standing on the floor, laughing like to bring down 
the house, I thought it was may-be only her 
agitation, poor thing ; for I have seen folk cover a 
thing that moved them by laughing at it. But, 
however that might be, she laughed even on, I 
cannot tell how long, so that I could hardly stop 
her ; till, as I was standing at the window, I saw 
Lexie coming up the road, which had some effect 
upon the mirthfulness of Annie Orme. Just at 
that time, too, the milk-cart from Butterbraes 
drove away up on the road to Edinburgh, and 
Robbie, whom I have befure mentioned, being in 
it, and seeing me at the window, took off his hat 
with an air that bewildered me, and gave me a 
bow. I never saw a man in Lasswade make such 
a grand bow, except the minister. 
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‘¢ Preserve, me, Annie,’”’ said I; ‘*I wonder 
who that Robbie is—he surely must have come of 
better folk, and got a better up-bringing than the 
hinds here away ; for, some way, I aye feel my- 
self treating him as if he was a gentleman, and 
him only a farm servant. It is very strange to 
me.’ 

To this which I said, Annie answered not a word, 
but sat down to her seam in a moment, and worked 
as busy at it as if it was for her life. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tuart night I went out myself to Robert White, 
the baker’s, and in passing looked in at Mr. Mouter’s 
shop, just to see what he was saying to it. He 
was in the shop himself, serving, and Phemie—I 
am sorry to think she is rather glaikit, having no 
mother over her, poor thing—was standing at the 
door of the parlor, behind the shop, swinging it 
back and forward in her hand, and laughing loud 
at something a young man had said that was 
standing at the counter. Mr. Mouter himself 
looked very pleased to see me ; and the first thing 
that Phemie said, when I crossed the door, was, 
‘‘ Eh, Miss Rechie! how’s Annie Orme?”’ 

** Step in, Miss Rechie ; the night ’s cold for the 
season, and there ’s a fire on in the parlor,’’ said 
Mr. Mouter. “I think we’re to have a hard 
winter this year. ‘Mony haws, mony snaws,’ 
the proverb says; and when I was up the other 
day at the Hewan, the bushes were just scarlet 
with them. You'll feel the east wind in yon 
house of yours, Miss Rechie ?”’ 

‘** Yes, Mr. Mouter,”’ said I, ‘‘ it is exposed, no 
doubt ; but then there ’s sucha pleasant view, that 
we put up with the wind.” 

‘Then I hope there ’s no weak chests among you, 
Miss Rechie ; Miss Annie Orme looks delicate a 
little,” said the young man. 

“« No such thing, Mr. Mouter,” said I; “ she ’s 
just been particular stout and well all her life, and 
the spirit that ’s in her keeps away all the little 
troubles. No, Annie Orme, I’m thankful to say, 
has uncommon health. She’s a good lassie; I’m 
sure if any mortal ever deserved it, it’s my niece 
Annie.” 

6 Aye, I would think that,’’ said Mr. Mouter. 
‘* She ’s a sensible, well-conducted young woman.”’ 

Well-conducted! That —— should speak 
so of my niece, Annie Orme! ut it was just 
the young man’s manner of speech ; and, besides, 
he was busy putting up some sugar for little Katie 
Hislop, a very small bairn, who could not get up 
to the counter. 

“If Annie Orme ’s delicate you should see and 
take her to a safe house, Tammas,”’’ said Phemie ; 
‘* you that have so much interest in her.”’ 

It happened just at that moment that I was 
lifting up little Katie Hislop to put down her 
coppers on the counter, and to get the sugar ; 
but whenever I set the bairn down again I said— 

‘‘If there was any need of a safer house, my 
sister Lexie and me would flit in a moment ; for, 
though we ’ve been twenty year and more where 
we are, I would rather leave the finest house that 
ever was than risk scathe to Annie Orme.” 

*¢ Annie Orme ’s weel off,’’ said Phemie. ‘‘ The 
wives say she would make a guid wife, and the 
lads say she ’s bonnie, and at hame she’s petted 
like as she was a princess; it’s a grand thing to be 
Annie Orme.” 

‘¢ Hold your peace, Phemie,’’ said Mr. Mouter ; 
‘* be thankful you have not to work for your bread ; 
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and see to the house, and dinna speak so much. 
Yes, I’ve no doubt Miss Annie would make “4 
grand manager in a house, after all your good | 
training, Miss Rechie ; but a plentiful house, you | 
see, with men in it, is different from a scrimpit, | 
enteel family, that has only women—though, to | 
sure, a good principle is the thing. And, ou 
see, to be acountry place, Lasswade 1s a very dear 

place ; it ’s all with the strangers, Miss Rechie.”’ 

‘* But you have a very good shop, Mr. Mouter,”’ 
said I; ‘* if the like of you complain about things | 
being dear, what should the poor folk do ?’’ 

‘* Well, the business is not to complain of,’’ 
said the young man; ‘* but, you see, it ’s not like a 
secure, settled income, me | it takes thrift and 
management. I’m a careful man myself, Miss 
Rechie. I aye think the chief quality of a good 
wife is thrift ; but step in bye and take a rest.’’ 

So, as Phemie had gone in to the parlor, and 
was waving on me with her hand, I went in at 
last, and by-and-by Mr. Mouter came himself, 
leaving only the little boy in the shop, and we had 
acrack. Phemie is a fine girl, I believe, but she 
is ill-mannered ; and all the time I was in, she 
was teasing Thomas about Annie in a way that 
made me think shame. Besides this, Phemie 
speaks too much about the lads—far too much. 

‘¢ If I was the lads,’’ said Phemie, “I ‘Il tell you 
who I would be jealous of. Oh, I would be jealous 
of him, Miss Rechie, if I was them! ‘There ’s no 
one like him in all Lasswade.”’ 

‘¢ Phemie, I wish you would learn some sense,” 
said Mr. Mouter. 

‘« And who is this bonnie lad, my dear ?”’ said I. 

‘It’s Robbie, at the Butterbraes. They say 
the folk remark him in Edinburgh—to see the like 
of him driving a cart ; but it’s no that he ’s bonnie, 
Miss Rechie—it ‘s—I canna tell what it is—ask 
Annie Orme.” 

‘Annie Orme!”’ said I, ** what should Annie 
know about a lad that ’s only a servant-man to Mr. 
Lait?” 

**Oh, may-be she doesna ken, Miss Rechie ; but 
she looks up when he goes by, as well as other 
folk,’’ said Phemie Mouter ; ‘‘ and it ’s no that he ’s 
bonnie—I ’ve seen fulk bonnier—but he just hasa 
look like no other person. Eh, what would a’ 
body think if Robbie turned out a lord, or some 
grand gentleman in disguise t”’ 

** Dear me,”’ said I, ‘if there is any chance 
of that, somebody should speak to Mr. Lait—it 
should not be allowed.”’ 

‘* Nonsense—nonsense—stuff ; would you _be- 
lieve what the like of her takes into her head ?’’ 
said Mr. Mouter, looking angrier than he had any 
occasion to be. ‘* For my part—”’ 

But what Mr. Mouter thought, for his part, I 
never heard, seeing somebody came into the shop, 
and he had to go away. 

So I gave him an invitation to call up and see us, 
and went upon my way likewise. On the road, I 
turned it over in my own mind, with much con- 
sideration. This lad, Mr. Mouter, was may-be 
fully as prudent as it was pleasant to see a young 
man; and was seeking a wife to take care ob him- 
self and his goods and his gear, in a most calculat- 
ing way, which I did not very well like. Then I 
fell into a thought about Annie Orme, why we 
should wish to set her away out of our house, and 
her the desire of our eyes. We would miss her 
every hour, not to say every day, and Lexie just 
as much as me; we would miss the very fash and 





trouble she sometimes gave us, when she would not 
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be careful about changing her feet on wet days, or 
consorting with common folk. I am sure the very 
thought that I would not have her white gown to 
iron for her in summer, nor her bits of collars and 
things to keep in order all the year round, was 
grievous to me. No doubt it was Lexie’s doing 
this present project, and not mine; but still 
I ‘ll not deny my own weakness. In spite of all the 
grief we would have missing her, I yet felt that I 
would like to see her in her own house, and to call 
her, my niece, Mrs. Mouter. When folk begin to 
look at their own minds, it is remarkable how they 
constantly find a contradiction—and so there was 
with me. My heart sank at the thought of her 
going, and yet I was both proud and pleased to 
think that she would go, and be head over a house 
of her own. 


CHAPTER V. 


A wEEK or two passed after that, and we went 
on just in our ordinary way. Young Mr. Mouter 
sometimes came up, and sat half an hour, at 
night; but his discourse was ty to me, for 
Lexie was always prim and grave when he came 
in, and he seldom addressed himself to Annie 
Orme. Neither was Annie, as I could perceive, 
the least caring about his company, but just treated 
him as she did old Mr. Wood, the secession elder, 


, who was our landlord, or any other neighbor not 


being a young man; for, to tell the truth, Thomas 
Mouter is not like most young men—there is a 
sedateness and steadiness about the lad, that might 
have done much good to Annie ; but, no doubt, 
things are best as they are appointed. 

Peter Braird, too, called every now and then; but, 
indeed, I never could see that the lad heeded about 
Annie at all, but rather, if he had a notion of any- 
body, it was me, my own self, seeing I had been 
kind to him, as he thought, in various little ways. 
He was just about one-and-twenty, and had never 
once thought of being married, I believe; while all 
the time Lexie made out that he was just uncom- 
monly taken up about Annie Orme. 

So, two or three weeks went past, and it came 
to the end of October. The weather was rather 
cold, but as beautiful and clear as it could be; and 
the harvest was all well in, and the folk busy in 
the potato-fields. I like myself to see the gather- 
ing of potatoes—no to say that they are the staff 
of life to many a one, and that a good year of them 
is a good year for the poor—there is something 
cheery, besides, in seeing the women about the 
fields, and the gallant horses ploughing them up, 
and the lads whistling behind. ‘Then, I like the 
fragrance of the earth itself, and to see the shaw 
lying half buried in the furrow, with a cluster at 
the root of it like a cluster of grapes—and much 
more useful to man and blessed, well I wot. But, 
not to waste time telling what I like, and what I 
do not like—it was about thisseason. The nights 
were chilling into*the winter, and Lexie and me 
were fain to sit near the fire, being older than we 
once were. 

She was sitting in her own chair, doing white 
seam—a thing not common with Lexie ; for, with 
so much work as we had, it was little profit to us 
to labor at the plain things that anybody could 
do. This, however, was a garment for Annie Orme, 
which Lexie was making just out of her own head, 
in a new pattern—and the neatest thing I ever 
saw. She was sitting, as I say, in her ordinary 

ition, with her back to the window, and her 
eet on the footstool. My sister Lexie is tall and 
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thin, and has been hard-favored all her days, like 
me ; but you have just to look at her to see she is 
not a common person ; only she wears high caps, 
of not a pleasant fashion, and they give a peaked, 
sharp look to all her face, especially as I saw it in 
the shadow, now and then giving a bit nod upon 
the wall. 

I was sitting, myself, on the other side of the 
fire, putting down in my little book some things I 
had been buying. A low chair suffices me, and I 
need no footatoal ; for, as I have before said, 1 am 
a little person by nature, and was slender, too, 
till I began to turn stout, about fifteen years ago 
—so that [ am not to call in ill-condition now. 
The candle was standing between us two, and 
there was a good fire in the grate. Lexie’s thread 
and her scissors were on the table, and over the 
back of the wooden chair was her shawl, and she 
had put her bonnet in the big millinery-box ; for 
Lexie had been up at Windlestrae, seeing the 
family that afternoon. It was not quite tea-time, 
but very near it, and I was wondering to myself 
what could keep Annie Orme, who had gone out 
with a message in the gloaming, and how it was 
that I did not hear Beenie setting the cups in the 
kitchen, when suddenly the door was thrown back to 
the very wall, with a ¢hud which made Lexie (being 
nervous) jump, and Beenie came fleeing in, cry- 
ing out to me, ‘* Miss Rechie! Oh, Miss Rechie ! 
here ‘s Miss Annie walking down by the water-side 
with a grand gentleman !”” 

You may think how my heart started, and began 
to beat! But when Beenie saw my sister, I thought 
she would have fainted; for Beenie was rather 
feared for my sister, and had come in to tell me 
this, thinking I was sitting my lane. 

So Lexie and I looked each other in the face, 
without saying a word, and Lexie gripped the 
linen she had in her hand in a fierce manner, as if 
she thought it was young Mr. Mouter’s hair, and 
was giving him an awful shake. For I had no 
doubt it was young Mr. Mouter, Annie having no 
other joes. 

‘* Dear me, Beenie,” said I, ‘‘ where did you 
get such a like story—I ‘ll go with you and see ; 
but my niece Annie Orme kens better than to 
wander about at night with a strange man.” 

** Sit still where you are, Rechie Sinclair,” 
cried Lexie to me, in a great passion ; ‘ and you, 
Beenie, you born haverel, how dare you tell me 
such a thing? My niece Annie Orme! Do ye 
think I’m to believe that she ’s keeping trystes 
on the water-side, like ony common person’s 
bairn?”’ 

‘“‘If ye please, Miss Lexie, it’s no my blame ; I 
couldna help seeing them,” said Beenie, beginning 
to cry. 

“Annie Orme! Oh, Annie Orme! that I 
should hear such a story of you !’’ said my sister ; 
‘“‘but Mrs. Braird, at Windlestrae, was not just 
very stout when I was up this afternoon. It may- 

was my niece Annie’s cousin, Mr. Peter 
Braird, that was with her, Beenie, and there 
would be no ill in that.” 

‘** Na—they ’ve a’ such red heads,” said Beenie, 
quickly ; ‘‘I could not have missed kenning wha 
it was, if I had looked through the bushes at Mr. 
Peter.” 

Lexie got up the linen in her hand, as if she 
could have thrown it at Beenie, in her anger ; 
but instead of that, she rose, took her shawl from 
the wooden chair, and her bonnet out of the mil- 
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linery-box, and put them on, looking with a fierce 
eye all the time upon me. 

“IT ‘ll go myself, and see who is with this 
unfortunate lassie,” said Lexie. ‘If it’s any 
friend of yours that you ’ve given encouragement 
to out of my knowledge, Rechie, and sacrificed 
the poor thing, like her mother !— But I ‘Il no per- 
mit it—nothing shall make me permit it. She 
shall be delivered, whatever I have to do. Beenie, 
follow me. I must be at the bottom of this before 
another hour.” 

Feared out of her very senses, Beenie went 
creeping after my sister, and Lexie turned round 
as she went out, with a kind of defiance to me, 
and bade me ‘‘keep the house till she came 
home.”’ 

For a while I sat still, and tried to add up my 
book—but I was all shaking with having angered 
Lexie, and with thoughts of what she would say 
to the poor bairn, and to the decent lad also, 
whom no doubt it was true I had encouraged—in 
away. I have no very great skill at any time in 
adding up figures, but now, even though I took 
great pains, and counted them on my fingers, I 
could not get on; so at last I thought it was best 
to shut the book. 

After that I sat for a while just looking into the 
fire and pondering. There was not a sound in the 
house—nobody being in—but the clock in the 
passage ticking steady and slow, like a thing of 
wood and iron as it was, heeding not a pin that 
folk were distressed. But by-and-by, as I sat 
and listened to it in the quiet house, I thought it 
said ‘‘ Annie Orme, Annie Orme, Annie Orme,”’ 
in a voice like a ghost; and ip spite of my own 
sense, and all I could say to myself, I could not 
help being feared. 

Annie Orme—Annie Orme! oh, if the like of 
me had brought scathe upon the bairn ! 

So I went away at last, and opened the door 
very cannily ; for though I knew that Lexie was a 
= distance away, I had still a dread of her 

earing me. It was a most beautiful night; just 
on the other side of the road was a great park, 
looking dark in the moonlight, and in the hollow 
below that was the Esk glimmering out in a bend, 
and all the angles and the corners of the eos 
mill rounded with silver. The moon in the skies 
was like a ship travelling upon the sea. Now 
and then she sailed away behind a cloud, and you 
lost wit of her; but then the edging of the cloud 
would brighten and brighten, and all the mist 
round it would gleam like fairy lace woven out of 
silver, and out she came herself, looking you full 
in the face, as if she had heen hiding in play, and 
was young enough yet to be whiles a bairn, for all 
her dignity and state. All the time, just before 
her, as if it were guiding her track, went a little 
quiet star ; it had a solitary, forlorn look about it, 
as if it knew well that the grand traveller behind 
would leave no kindly looks for a small light like 
what it seemed ; and so, as I stood out in the night, 
my heart grew wistful and solitary too, and sighs 
came out from it, or ever I knew—but it was true 
I had great cause to be anxious about Annie 
Orme. 

I was looking down the road, expecting to see 
Lexie, and Annie, and young Mr. Mouter, all coming 
back together—for I could not think my sister 
would stand out about any pride of her own, if it 
was to hinder what Annie had set her heart upon 
—when I saw a dark figure coming up by the 
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hedge, and a little one, crying like to break her 
heart, following after as fast as she could. ‘* Dear 
me,’’ said I, ‘here is Lexie and Beenie back 
again,’’ and I opened the door wide to let them 
in, and consoled myself with the thought that 
Beenie had been mistaken after all, and that who- 
ever was walking by the waterside, it was not 
Annie Orme. 

But my heart misgave me when I saw the moon 
for a moment shine on Lexie’s face, and she passed 
me on the door-step without a word of what had 
happened. Beenie came into the house just be- 
hind my sister, and you could have heard her at 
the bridge she grat so loud. ‘‘ Oh, Miss Rechie, 
it ’s a’ me,”’ said Beenie, and there was a sob at 
every word—* it ’s a’ my wyte for telling upon Miss 
Annie.” 

I hurried into the room after my sister, being 
now really feared ; Lexie was — her bonnet 
away into the millinery box, and had off her shawl, 
but she never spoke a word, though she might 
easy see me standing shaking there, wonderin 
what was the matter. Lexie’s lips were close 
firm, and she was holding her head up so stiff, 
that now and then it gave a little nod—I could 
not bear this any longer. ' 

** Lexie,” said I, “say anything you like to 
me—miscall me as much as you are dis —but 
speak to me, Lexie, and be pitiful to the bairn.” 

“The bairn! the vulgar-minded, low-spirited, 
unthankful girl! Oh, Rechie Sinclair, to think we 
should have wared our best days upon her, and 
her following in her mother’s steps at last !”” 

** Lexie, woman! the lad is a very decent lad,” 
said I, ‘‘ he ’s no very grand, but he ’ll be always 
creditable, and he can keep her well. What way 
should ye make such a work about it ?”’ 

**Rechie, you are a deceived woman,” said 
Lexie, turning full round on me, and looking fierce 
in my face. ‘I tell ye, Peter Braird is too 
for her—far too good for the notions she has—I 
kent that—and not only so, but even your man 
Thomas Mouter, who keeps a grocery shop, and 
is auld Sandy Mouter’s son—/e’s too good for 
her, Rechie Sinclair. She’s chosen for herself 
—she ’s made her ain selection, and woe’s me 
that I should see this day.’’ 

Saying that, Lexie sat down upon her chair, and 
turned her face to the wall, and was silent for a 
time. I saw she was much moved, and that her 
frame shook, but she would not let wit to me. I 
laid my hand on her shoulder, and said, ‘* Lexie, 
“woman, dinna vex yoursel,’’ but she shook my 
hand off with wrath, and would not turn round 
her head—for Lexie is very proud—it is just her 
one fault. 

When she was done, she drew her chair into its 
usual place, and looked me in the face once more. 

‘** Well, what were you asking me?” said Lexie, 
sharply. 

‘*T was asking nothing, Lexie; but I would 
very fain hear indeed,” said I, ‘‘ what it is that 
has angered ye at Annie—who was with her!—ye 
might tell me.” 

** Aye, I may tell you, and I'll tell herself be- 
fore it be long,” said my sister, ‘* who was it! 
Oh, Rechie Sinclair! I’m one auld fool, and 

ou ’re another. We were thinking her a truth- 

1 bairn and an obedient, that liked us, and had 
respect to our opinions—while she ’s been holding 
trystes all this time with Robbie at the Butter- 
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I was struck silent and dismayed—I could not 
make answer a single word. 


CHAPTER VI. 

We sat together in this manner for, I think, 
about half an hour, waiting till Annie should 
come in; Lexie with her hands clasped round her 
knees, gripping them tight, and looking into the 
fire, without once moving ; while I was looking at 
her, and crying quietly to myself, and aye giving 
the other look behind me at the door, and listening 
to every sound without, thinking it might be the 
footstep of that misguided bairn. I wearied sore 
for her every minute, and yet when a step passed 
the door which I had fancied in the distance was 
hers, I was glad; for even though I could not but 
condemn her as much as Lexie, I could not bear 
that she should have the burden of all Lexie’s bit- 
ter words. Poor thing! poor foolish, misguided 
thing! to think there could ever be any happiness 
Ea out of the like of this—a wooing n 

idelins, with, may-be, deceit, as well as stealth — 
that I should speak so of Annie Orme! and clean 
against the known opinions and special wishes of 
her nearest friends. But I was not angry; I was 
ieved to my very heart. Neither, I think, was 
xie to call angry ; but she could keep up an ap- 
pearance of it better than me. 

At last I did hear her; I could not be mis- 
taken—there was not another foot in Lasswade 
had music in it like Annie’s, and she was singing 
low, as she came, an old tune. The r thing! 
it was ‘* Kind Robin lo’es me,’’ as I discerned 
when she passed the window ; and thankful was I 
to think that Lexie, having no taste for music, 
would not notice what it was; but, for myself, I 
pag ol all the tunes in the country, I think, good 
or bad. 

Beenie, I suppose, had been watching at the 
door, for Annie came in in a moment, and I never 
heard her rap. She had taken off her bonnet in 
the , and came in with it swinging in her 
hand, and her face had a thought more oar than 
usual, and her eyes were shining as I never saw 
them shine before. Indeed, she was just looking 
happy and bright, as it might be supposed she 
should look, coming in from the clear fresh air of 
such a night, and did not seem to have a shadow 
of fear about her. 

The first thing that seemed to strike her when 
she came into the room was the way we were sit- 
ting, and the trouble upon our faces. She paused 
in her singing, and stood still a moment at the 
door. ‘+ Auntie Rechie, is there anything wrong ?”’ 
said Annie Orme. 

‘¢Oh! Annie Orme, my bonnie bairn!”’ said 
I, but I could not say another word. 

‘* Put your question to me, Annie Orme—I ‘ll 
answer you,”’ said Lexie ; ‘* and come here befvre 
me, and lay away your bonnet ; you need not spoil 
the good ribbons, o— ye ’ve spoilt a better 
thing—for I have something to ask of you.” 

Annie came forward in a surprised “— and 
laid down her bonnet on the top cf the millinery- 
box. I was wringing my hands, and pass 
with my sister; but Annie came quietly, an 
stood before her, crossing her hands like a bairn 
waiting for its questions, and looking as innocent 
and peaceable as if she were only going to say 
Effectual Calling ; though I did observe—but it 
might be only the surprise, and Lexie’s look at 
her—a blush spreading over all her face. 
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*¢ Annie Orme,” said my sister, rising high in 
her seat, and looking so like a judge that my heart 
trembled for Annie ; ‘‘ you’ve heard us s of 
your mother, and how she threw herself away, 
and how she died. Since your mother died, Annie 
Orme, have you ever felt the want of her? Has 
anybody grudged you a single thing, if it were 
even play or pleasure, or the vanities of youth? 
Has any mortal ever bidden you work except when 

ou liked, or trysted you with any hardship? 
You *ve had as good schooling as Lasswade could 
give you; you ’re as much thought of as any lady 
in the place ; and I’m sure there ’s no lady in the 
lace whose garments have gotten so much pains 
stowed on them as yours; besides that, your 
Aunt Rechie there, like a foolish person as she 
has been all her life, has made herself nothing bet- 
ter than a lady’s maid to pleasure you. I ask you, 
Annie Orme, what you ever wanted that you did 
not get, or what thing ever was mg upon you that 
you were not pleased witht Do you hear me, 
Annie Orme?t”’ 

‘¢ Yes, aunt,’’ said Annie; and now she put 
her hands behind her, and drooped down her head, 
but she said not a word more. 

**Oh, Lexie!” said I, ** have compassion on 
her; she’s little Annie’s bairn.”’ 

My sister turned her head round to me with a 
start, and gave me a glance which made me hide 
my face. ‘*She’s little Annie’s bairn,” said 
Lexie ; ‘do you mind what Annie Sinclair was, 
that ye dare to put me in mind of her now? The 
brightest spirit and the bonniest face in sight of 
the Pentlands. But what did she do! She went 
away, and married a man—a man no more to be 
compared to herself than the Esk water is to the 
Firth ; and his evil ways and his mean manners 
broke her heart, and she died. We were butgirls 
ourselves, Rechie Sinclair, and Annie was younger 
than us. But you put me in mind of her when I 
am here admonishing her daughter. You will 
make me daft between you. Annie Sinclair lost, 
and Annie Orme lost—and what ’s to become of 
you and me?” 

I did not answer ; I was crying to myself gore ; 
and Lexie’s voice was very shrill and high, as if 
but for pride she would fain have cried too. But, 
for all that, I glanced up at Annie Orme ; a single 
tear was stealing down her cheek, and her eyes 
were full; but she was looking at Lexie stead- 
fastly, and my heart was comforted by her face. 

‘** Aunt Lexie—” said Annie Orme. 

‘* Whisht!”’ said my sister, ‘‘ dinna let one evil 
bring another ;—do not say to me, Annie, a word 
that is not true. It’s no story I’ve heard—I saw 
it with my own een ; and you have been keeping 
trystes with this man the whole summer through, 
in spite of his place and yours—in spite of kennin 
that this was what I could not bear—in spite o 
our trust in you. It was time,I say, Annie Orme, 
high time, we had found out what kind of walks 
you took on the water-side.”’ 

Annie put up her hand to her flushed face, and 
the tears came down one after another, till it was 
all I could do to keep my arms from her. ‘ Aunt 
Lexie, dinna be angry,’’ said r Annie, and 
there always came the other sob between; ‘I did 
not deceive you in my own mind, auntie; and 
“roma you ’ll no think so ill either of me—or 

im. 

“‘Of him! Preserve me in patience! She 
dares to name the Butterbraes’ hind in such a way 
to me!”’ cried Lexie. ‘Let me ever hear his 
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name again, or that you ’ve said a single word to 
such a person, and [’ll leave this place. Yes, 
Annie Orme, I vow to you I’ll travel away; I'll 
give up the business, and flit the house, and take 
ye away to the West Highlands, or into England, 
over the Lammermuirs, or some other savage place. 
Ye shall never marry the like of him—ye shall 
never more speak to the like of him—ye shall never 
be a hind’s wife—or ye ll kill me, Annie Orme.”’ 

*‘ No, auntie,’’ said Annie; but I thought her 
mind was away, and she did not know what she 
answered. 

** Lexie,” said I, “‘ dinna be angry; you have 
let Annie ken what your pleasure is, and she does 
not rebel. Lexie, let us be good friends now. 
Annie, my dear, you need not greet. Oh, lassie! 
ye dinna ken how precious you are to us both !’’ 

‘*Dinna speak that way, Auntie Rechie— 
dinna,” said Annie Orme, sobbing; ‘‘ 1 cannot 
bear that.” 

Lexie was sitting still, with her eyes fixed, look- 
ing into the fire. ‘This lad spoke about a 
license,’’ she said, in a low voice, as if it were 
only to herself; ‘* of getting a license some time 
in the summer. This is what our niece meditated, 
Rechie Sinclair ; this is what she would leave our 
honorable house to do, You spoke about Thomas 
Mouter, Rechie, and I scorned it; but still you 
encouraged him. Now you ’ll get your will, mair 
than you wanted ;—and when ye see Annie Orme 
mistress of a public, selling drams to every vaga- 
bond that passes by, you Il repent opposing me.” 

I heard at this moment a strange sound from 
Annie Orme, which did not seem like a sob, and 
immediately she hurried away. 

“No that I'll ever permit the like of that,” 
said my sister, raising her voice ; ‘* not that it 
ever shall be ; but he dared to propose this, Rechie 
Sinclair, and she made no objection. If I had lis- 
tened longer, I might have heard more ; but that 
was what I could not do. Is she away to her own 
room, Rechie? She deserves solitude and darkness 
as well as ever one did; but she ’s no so strong as 
some. Take in a light, Rechie, and admonish the 
reprobate ; I'll say no more myself this night.”’ 

saw Lexie’s heart was moved. After all, 
though she looks stern sometimes, Lexie is not 
hard-hearted, nor ever was. So I went quietly 
ben to my own room, where Annie had gone, for 
Annie sleeps with me. As I went in at the door, 
I heard again the strange sound which was not 
like a sob ; and, hurrying to see its cause, what 
did I find but Annie Orme lying back in the big, 
old easy-chair, with her hands covering her face, 
and her cheeks all wet with tears, laughing as I 
never saw her laugh before. To do her justice, I 
believe there might, may-be, be something of the 
affection called hysterical (a thing I do not much 
understand myself) in this of Annie ; but it was 
a real laugh, and real mischief and fun (at such a 
time !) were in the eye that glimmered out wet to 
me, from under the » wen of her hand. 

‘* Annie Orme!’’ said I; ‘‘I could not have be- 
lieved this of you.” 

‘Oh! I think shame of myself for laughing,”’ 
said Annie; “‘ but I cannot help it—indeed, I 
cannot help it ; you would laugh yourself, if you 
a . It was that last thing my Aunt Lexie 
said.’ 

‘© Was that about the license?” said I. ‘ In- 
deed, Annie, it vexes me that you can laugh at 
that ; for a public-house would be a strange place 
for you. Is it not for a public-house? What is it 
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fort Aye, Annie, now I mind, young Mr. Mouter 
has a license for simple tea and sugar. If it was 
that, it would not be so bad; but what tempted 
ye, woman, when there are plenty lads round 
about, in your ain degree, to take up with Robbie 
at the Butterbraes? ‘The like of him!” 

** Aunt!’’ said Annie Orme; “ but you must 
not be angry, Aunt Rechie ; no, indeed, I cannot 
bear that; and [ meant to tell you, by-and-by— 
or he meant himself—’’ 

‘*Dear me, Annie,’”’ said I; ** you must give 
him up—you must not speak to him more—or it 
will kill Lexie.” 

** Must I, aunt?” said Annie ; ‘‘ may-be—but 
[ am not sure about that.’’ 

* Annie Orme! youll have to promise. Wo- 
man, think of young Mr. Mouter and his fine busi- 
ness,’ said I. ‘* Mind, I am as much in earnest 
as Lexie ; will you promise me, Annie, never to 
see him more ?”’ 

‘*He’s to go away to-morrow, aunt,’’ said 
Annie; ‘but Ill no promise—whisht, Auntie 
Rechie—you wouldna have me break his heart.”’ 

‘* Men’s hearts are no so easy broken, Annie,” 
said I, ‘never you be feared ; and, besides, he's 
only a servant man. Annie, Annie, think what 
you ‘re doing.” 

Instead of answering me by reasonable argu- 
ments, she came away close to me, and put her 
arms around my neck ; so that, before I was aware, 
I found inyself speaking as if I was quite pleased 
with Robbie, and ready to take him into the fam- 
ily in a minute. I am far too easy in my disposi- 
tion—far too yielding—as Lexie has told me many 
atime ; but | am too old to mend now. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Irv was a very quiet night that, with us. Annie 
sat silent at ber seam, and never lifted her eyes ; 
and except that Lexie now and then gave a groan, 
and me sometimes a sigh, [ think there was scarce- 
ly a sound in the room. My sister was much 
softened to see Annie so quiet; but Annie, as I 
think, was occupied with other cogitations besides 
grief for our displeasure ;—it was natural, poor 
thing—and it was not to be denied that this 
Robbie was a wise-like lad. 

When I went into my own room, after having 
had aconversation with Lexie, I found Annie Orme 
not in her bed, though she had left the parlor about 
an hour before. When I came in, she had a little 
book in her hand, which she put away in a great 
hurry—no doubt it was some keepsake—so [ asked 
no questions about it. 

‘* Now, Annie,” said I, having just been speak- 
ing to Lexie about the whole matter, ‘* you must 
have a stout heart for this, my dear. You ‘ve done 
a very wrong thing in taking up with this young 
man, and you must be done with him, Annie Orme. 
Mind, I’ve seen your mother break her heart, 
because she did not take good advice, and break 
offin time. It ’s an awful undertaking, Annie, the 
like of this. Many a thing else you may make a 
mistake in, but everything else can be mended ; 
and, Annie, Annie, my dear, just you think what 
a desolate thing it must be to repent after it ’s done, 
when nothing in this world can deliver you except 
death, which it is a sin to seek for yourself, let 
alone another,”’ 

** But, auntie, there is no need forever repenting, 
either before or after,’’ said Annie, looking little 
angry. 

* Annie,” said I, ‘* when folk are not equal, 
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they ’re never happy. A poor serving lad, with 
no » Bode or bree Ad a ondlthe like of on, Annie 
Orme—I cannot think of it.” 

** But Robbie is not a common serving lad ; 
Robbie is—’’ When Annie had said this, she 
stopped, and laughed out; so that I was feared 
Lexie would hear her. 

‘* Robbie is better than his neighbors—no doubt 
you think so, Annie,”’ said I; ‘* but wait a little 
till he grows a coarse man, and you ’re married 
upon him, Mind, I’m only supposing a thing 
that’s never to happen ; for neither Lexie nor me 
would ever consent to it.” 

Annie put her arms round my neck again, and 
leaned her head upon my shoulder. She did not 
speak a word except ‘* Bonnie auntie !”’ but what 
could I say to her after that? She used to call me 
‘* bonnie auntie,’’ when she was a little bairn, and 
wanted something; I aye yielded then, and I am 
feared I never will learn to refuse anything to 
Annie Orme. 

Just as we were standing in this way, speaking 
about him, and me myself (being a fool, and 
nothing else) praising Robbie, and saying what a 
wise-like lad he was, we heard Lexie’s fuot in the 
passage. Both of us started and ran—me to begin 
to take of my net-cap, and Annie to hide herself 
behind the curtains, for fear her aunt should see 
that she was not sleeping. 

** Rechie,’’ said my sister, very low, just looking 
in at the door—and, seeing she waved upon me 
with her hand, I went out to her; and what do 
_ think Lexie had brought?—I said she was not 

ard-hearted—that [, knowing her so well, should 
say the like of that !—I ought to have told the real 
truth, that there scarcely ever was as kind a heart 
and as good a head as Lexie’s put together, in spite 
of all she has had to vex her, poor woman, one 
time and another, all her life through. 

She was carrying in her hand the little pink 
china jag full of negus, which she had been making 
with her own hands in the kitchen. 

‘¢Ts Annie sleeping?’ said my sister. 

‘* How do you think she pn sleep, Lexie,” 
suid I, “ after what has happened this night ?”’ 

‘*Poor thing!” said Lexie, ‘‘ though she’s 
done anything but her duty to us, we must not 
fail, Rechie, of our duty to her. Make her take 
this—it ‘ll do her good; and if you think she ’s 
feverish, give her some out of this bottle. She 
can expect nothing else, after her behavior ; but I 
would not have her ill either, if I could help it. 
‘Try and get her to sleep, Rechie ; I must speak to 
her the morn.”’ 

And with a sigh Lexie went away. 

When [ went to Annie Orme, she had hidden 
her face in the pillow, and was crying bitterly ; 1 
had near cried myself; for though Lexie looked 
hard sometimes, it was strange to see the tender- 
ness and mindfulness of her, even when she had 
been greatly angered. 

The next morning, I went out early to do some 
errands, and left my sister and Annie alone. 
had a fear about it; but still, after all, I thought 
it best. 

Just on the bridge, I met Robbie ; I scarcely 
knew him, for he had on his Sabbath dress, and 
looked in every way liker a laird thana hind. He 
was carrying a box with his things—honest man, 
it was not a very heavy one—and when he saw 
me, he stopped to speak to me, though he had 
never done it before. : 

‘*T am going away, Miss Rechie,”’ said Robbie ; 
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‘and though I am not going far, and it ’s better for 
me, I am sorry to leave Lasswade.”’ 

‘* How far are you going?” said I—but I could 
not call him Robbie, andI did not know his last 
name. 

‘* Only to Edinburgh,”’ he said ; ‘*I am wait- 
ing to we my box on the coach, but I *ll walk my- 
self. Good-bye, Miss Rechie ; you ’ll may-be hear 
of me again.” 

He held out his hand, and I gave him mine— 
him a common servinglad! He lifted his hat to 
me when he went away—neither Thomas Mouter 
nor Peter Braird would have done more than 
nodded—and [I stood still and looked after him. It 
did not look like his Sabbath dress; he was as 
= in it as I am in my old ge merino gown ; 
and, indeed, I did not wonder at Annie, for he 
was just as little like a farm servant as Thomas 
Strang, the smith (I could see the red glow of the 
smiddy, and half a dozen boys round it, at the cor- 
ner of the street—that is what put him into my 
mind), was like a minister. 

I went up all the way home, thinking of what 
Phemie Mouter said. He might be a great gentle- 
man, or even a lord in disguise ; but I soon saw 
that was not likely, for he had no motive ; and 
though a great lord might pretend to be a land- 
scape painter, as Annie was reading to me ina 
balked the other day, I have great doubts whether 
it would be as good diversion to pretend to be a 
farmer’s man. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


‘* Miss Recute,”’ said young Mr. Mouter, “ will 
ou come in to your tea to-morrow night—you and 
Miss Annie Orme? It’s the last night of the year, 
you know—Hogmenay, as the bairns call it—and 
there will be just one or two more—all neighbors, 
Miss Rechie.’’ 
‘* Well, Mr. Mouter,’’ said I, ‘I am sure I 
have no objection ; we ’Il see what Annie says.”’ 
I have passed over all the time between October 
and the end of the year, because there was nothing 
in it of moment to anybody. We were all going 
about in our ordinary way, and nothing had hap- 
ag in the town but what happens every day—a 
irn coming home here and there, and an old per- 
son dropping off like the last leaves. And touch- 
ing Robbie nothing was now said, he having clean 
departed, and nobody in Lasswade, as it seemed, 
minding about him at all; so that Lexie was again 
keen about Peter Braird, and I, I confess, began 
to think that young Mr. Mouter had a chance after 
all. So TI ironed Annie’s best collar and her fine 
sewed cuffs, that she got in a present, and made 
her put on her new blue merino, with a ribbon 
round the waist ; and, having made up my own 
cap, we dressed ourselves, and went down to 
Mr. Mouter’s to our tea. It was not very cold for 
the season, so that it was pleasant going down the 
road, — the lights shining through the win- 
dows, and hearing the bairns singing at the doors. 
Little Katie Hislop has a miracle of a voice for 
singing, and she is so very wee a thing, that you 
cannot believe, when you hear it, that such a won- 
derful sound is coming from a creature that you 
could almost hold in your hand. There she was, 
poor little thing, with an old table-cloth tied round 
about her waist, half full of oat-cakes, and slices 
of bread, and bits of short-bread, standing at Mrs. 
Thomson’s window, singing one of the longest 
Hogmenay rhymes—or, rather, it was two or three 
of them joined together, and sung at the very 
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height of her voice. There were twoor three more 
with her, and just as they ended— 


But we are bairns come out to play, 
Get up and gi’es our Hogmenay,”’ 


Mrs. Thomson opened the window, and gave them 
I cannot tell how many cakes and scones, and a 
a re of fine, rich short-bread to Katie 
erself. 


‘¢ Now, we ‘ll go to Mr. Mouter’s, and then we ’Il 
gang hame,’’ said Tomima Hislop, Katie’s big 
sister; ‘‘ we needna bide lang there—he ’ll no 
gie us ony short-bread. Katie, sing.” 

But they scarcely waited to sing—they a 
gathered about the door in a cluster, and cried, 


“« My feet ’s cauld, my shoon ’s thin, 
Give me a piece, and let me rin,”’ 


when they all ran away ; but whether it was that 
Mr. Mouter had the cakes ready for them, or 
whether they were feared to face him (being so 
sedate a young man), I cannot tell. 

*¢ You see, auntie, the bairns ken,’’ said Annie 
Orme to me ; ‘‘ they would not have run that way 
from our door.”’ 

‘* Nor from your own door either, my dear,’’ said 
I, ** when you have a house of your own; but how 
is a man to ken?” 

The table in Mr. Mouter’s parlor was set out 
very fine, with beautiful china, and silver tea- 
spoons, marked T. M., his own initials—I thought 
to myself, if he got Annie, they would have plenty 
of silver things to begin with ; for I knew my sis- 
ter would not let her go to her own house without 
a good dozen of spoons—and there was short-bread 
and a great rich bun, and biscuits and bread of 
every kind. For company, there was Annie and 
me, and the two Miss Thomsons, and young Wil- 
liam Wood and his wife, besides Phemie and Nicol, 
and Mr. Mouter himself. 

‘* When are we to hear of a mistress to this fine 
house of yours, Mr. Mouter?” said young Mrs. 
Wood. ‘It’s a pity to see such a bonnie little 
room, and no a wife to put into it; we have been 
looking for it these three months and more.’’ 

‘¢ Tt ’s a serious business ; I am not a man that 
undertakes anything rashly ; but there ’s no say- 
ing, ladies—there ’s no saying,”’ said Mr. Mouter, 
briskly ; and he looked straight round at Annie. 

What did Annie do, think you! TI was feared 
she would have laughed ; instead of that, she held 
up her head, and asked Mr. Wood as grave as if 
she had been Lexie, when he was last in Edin- 
burgh. 

‘© When I was last in Edinburgh,” said Mr. 
Wood, ‘‘ you ’ll no guess, Miss Annie, who I saw. 
Do you mind the young man that used to drive the 
Butterbraes’ cart? Robbie something—but I never 
heard his last name. Well, I met him in a little 
street near the college, dressed in black, as well as 
anybody need be, and walking with a gentleman. 
I never was more astonished ; but I did not speak 
to him, for I thought, if he had got — rise in the 
world, he would not like to be minded that he 
was once only a servant-man,”’ 

‘Tt was very thoughtful of you, Mr. Wood,” 
said I. 

‘¢ Eh, and was’t Robbie ?’’ said Phemie Mouter, 
‘‘ what way did you no follow him, Mr. Wood? I 
would have gaen step for step, if it had been five 
miles—and there ’s nae saying what grand house 
he might have led you to in the 2nd.’ 
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‘« Dear me, will somebody have left him siller?’’ 
said Miss Christina Thomson. 

But Annie Orme never spoke a word, though, 
when I looked at her, I saw See eyes dancing, and 
such a crowd of smiles into every line of her face, 
that my heart was moved to see her pleasure. The 
two Miss Thomsons were come of very comfortable 
folk, and would both have portions—so would 
Phemie Mouter; but when I looked at Annie 
Orme, I could not help seeing the difference, 
though Annie would have no portion, and was an 
orphan, poor thing, with only two single women, 
Lexie and me, all the friends she had in the 
world. 

And as I thought upon my sister, the water 
came into my eyes. When did Lexie seek a pleas- 
ure to herself, or when did she spare herself an 
hour’s work that was to better one of us! I have 
worked with her all my days—it may be thought 
T am taking a share of the Reoen but anybody that 
knows me may know it is not so. Many a one 
has thought Lexie hard, even when she was toil- 
ing for them, and I question if any mortal but me, 
so much as guesses what kind of heart she has, or, 
indeed, if she knows herself. 

And there was Annie Orme—little wonder that 
we were both proud of her—little wonder that we 
both would have had her well wedded, if we 
could ; but the lad she liked best herself—what if 
he did turn out some great man after all ! 

** Annie,’’ said I, when we were on our road 
home, “ is this lad, Robbie, a greater person than 
he looks? tell me, is he some rich gentleman 
= in this fashion? for, if he is, I “ll tell 

xie,and we must instantly leave this place, and 
never be within knowledge of him more.” 

‘* No, auntie, he is not a great gentleman,”’ said 
Annie Orme, ‘ no, he ’s may-be no quite what he 
looked like, but he ’s a true man ; and by-and-by 
he ’ll tell you everything himself—but you ’re no 
to ask me.”’ 

I was confused and bewildered; I could not tell 
what to think. 

When we got home we heard a sound of voices 
in the parlor, and there was Peter Braird sittin 
with my sister. He had been getting a glass of 
wine—Lexie never offers folks drams—and there 
was a plate of our new-year’s short-bread on the 
table. 

“* Dear me, Mr. Peter,”’ said I, “‘ are you going 
up to Windlestrae at this time of night?” 

Peter gave a great laugh, and turned red in the 
face. ‘* I want to be somebody’s first-foot in Lass- 
wade here; I came out on pu ; but I’m not 
re to-night, Miss Ree ».”” 

** Well,”’ said [, ** you are paying somebody a 

at compliment, coming out all the way on a 
cold night. Who is it, Mr. Peter?’ 

“« Everything in its right time, Rechie,’’ said 
my sister, who was looking uncommonly pleased. 
It was clear that Lexie expected that he had come 
to be first-foot to Annie Orme. 

‘IT met a gentleman on the South-bridge the 
other day, Miss Rechie,”’ said Peter, ‘‘ and he 
asked kindly for you. He used to give me a lift 
in his cart sometimes, on the Saturday nights, 
when I was coming home wearied, and a fine lad 
he is—Robert Scott—you mind him '—he was at 
the yoy 9 P 

*¢ And, Mr. Peter, do keep com with 
the like of him ?’’ said io: dad, with's kind of 


horror. 
‘* When I met him he was better dressed than 
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me,”’ said Peter, looking down upon his own coat, 
which was not quite so well brushed as it might 
have been, ‘‘ and I am sure he s as 
English ; but I don’t just to call keep company 
with him, Miss Lexie, for I never saw him but this 
once.”’ 

‘* Let not the name of any such person be men- 

, tioned to me again,”’ said Lexie ; ‘* what do I care 
| about his dress—if somebody had even left 
him a fortune, what would he be for all that, but 
an uncultivated hind? No, Mr. Peter, as a man’s 
re is, so is he—you may take my word for 
that.” 

‘+ But it’s past eleven, and I Il have to be on the 
watch, or I ‘ll be cheated after all,’’ said the 

oung man, ‘“‘and I said I would let nobody be 
fore me. Good-night to ye all, and a happy 
new-year when it comes; don’t say I was here, 
Miss Lexie, if my mother come down the morn.” 

Saying which, Peter went away, to the great 
astonishment of my sister, who tried to persuade 
herself he was coming back again after all. But I 
knew very well that Peter Braird cared nothing 
about Annie Orme—the t red-headed lout—as 
if he had discrimination for that. 

When Annie went ben the house, to tell Beenie 
that she was to come to the parlor just before the 
clock struck twelve, and get a spoonful of toddy, 
and a bit short-bread, and wish us a good new- 
year, as was our custom, Lexie looked up to me 
with a concerned face. 

‘* Rechie,”’ said my sister, ‘‘ do you believe that 
Annie is still thinking about that lad ?”" 

**T do not ken, Lexie,’’ said I—for I durst not 
say an untruth either one way or the other. 

** They tell me he is to be seen in Edinburgh, 
well put on, and like a gentleman—a gentleman ! 
—as if dress was all that was needed for that. 
He ’ll be taking his new trade by the hand, Rechie 
—just you see if Iam not a sooth prophet—he ’H 
have got somebody to lend him siller, and before 
we ken where we are, he ’ll be setting up an inn 
or public-house at our very doors, and asking us 
for Annie. I ’Il never consent—no, if it killed me 
to refuse, Rechie Sinclair, I ‘ll never consent to the 
like of that !”’ 

‘‘ There ’s worse things than keeping an inn, if 
he had got that length,’’ said I, ‘‘ and besides, 
Lexie, fulk need licenses for many an innocent 
trade ; it might be only a grocery shop—it might 
be—’’ 


‘* Never let me hear his name again,”’ cried out 
my sister, and at that moment the clock warned 
twelve, and Annie and Beenie came into the par- 
lor, and there was not a word more spoken till 
after the twelve strokes of the clock, when every 
one of us wished the other a happy new-year. 

But no first-foot crossed our dovor-stone that 
night. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Asout three or four months after that—it was 
in April, and pleasant weather—there came a letter 
to us one day, inquiring if the two of us—being 
addressed just as ‘‘ Misses Sinclair, Lasswade’’— 
were called by the Christian names of Alexina and 
Rachel, and were of kin to one Ninian Sin- 
clair, dead in London, who had willed—being a 
ae old solitary man, though he left a 7 ae sum 

hind hin—a y of a hundred and fifty pounds 
to the two Pr onl of his cousin, Johnstone 


Sinclair, of Lasswade. Now this being our father, 
and these being our names, besides that we knew 
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of a cousin Ninian he had in London, Lexie imme- 
diately wrote to the law gentleman, in Edinburgh, 
who asked the question, saying it was us; and 
there came back an answer from him, telling some 
ceremonies he would have to go through, and ap- 
pointing a day for us to come to his office to receive 
the legacy. 

It is not to be supposed we could hear of a great 
sum like this without some elevation of spirit, and 
Lexie said immediately to me, ‘ this will furnish 
a house for Annie Orme,’’ and we were as glad 
about it as we could be about money. We put on 
black, of course, for the poor old man—I call him 
poor, not because he was dead, but because he had 
departed without one to grieve for him—and I 
thought it in a measure right to mention to folk 
who we were in mourning for, and what he was, 
just that he might not be defrauded altogether of 
some natural notice by the living, of the great end 
he had undergone. 

Just a day or two after this, Annie came in one 
day, in a great haste, and ran into the parlor 
breathless. And what was this but to tell us that 
Peter Braird and Phemie Mouter had run away 
together, and had come back married folk, and 
were even now coming up the town with white 
loves and white ribbons, on their road to 
Vindlestrae—though what kind of reception they 
would get there I cannot tell. 

I ran to the door in a minute, to wish them 
joy ; but Lexie sat still in her chair, and would not 
move, and I saw she was just shaking. I was 
sorry for Lexie, for she had aye thought so much 
of this lad, though I did wonder how she could 
ever even the like of him to Annie Orme. 

When the two young fools and their train had 
passed—for they were behaving just like fvolish 
persons, Peter, especially, looking half out of his 
senses, though Phemie behaved a little better—and 
we were back again into the parlor, and at our 
work, Lexie sat silent for a long time, after which 
she began to speak to Annie Orme, and to call her 
‘my dear’’—a thing most uncommon for Lexie— 
as if she thought the news about Peter Braird 
would be a disappointment to Annie. 

‘¢T have been thinking, Rechie,’’ said my sister, 
*¢ that this poor bairn, Annie Orme, is held far too 
close to one place, and that a change would do her 
oe So it struck me, that when we went into 

inburgh for this siller, we might take a room for 
a day or two at Miss Cleghane’s, and take Annie 
with us, and just go about and see what was to be 
seen. May-be, if there was a very beautiful, quiet 
day, we might go across to Fife, and back again, 
for a sail, and just let Annie have a little pleasure 
like others of her age, poor thing.”’ 

‘*Thank you, Aunt Lexie,’’ said Annie, “I 
should be very glad.” 

** Would you be very glad, my dear? then we ‘ll 
go, Annie, and you may think that settled, for ill 
would I like this day to refuse you anything that 
would make you glad, my poor bairn.”’ 

Oh, Annie Orme! the tear was in your eye for 
my sister’s kindness, but the laugh was on your 
lip for her deceiving herself. Do you think I did 
not see the half-dimple on your dak, or do you 
think I did not know that you were no more dis- 
appointed about Peter Braird than I was'—you 
need not deny it, Annie Orme. 

So it was settled, that on the Friday next—that 
was a week from the time we were speaking—we 
should all go in to Edinburgh, and that we should 
stay, perhaps, a week away from home. 
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That same night, Annie went out to get a walk 
by herself, for [ was busy ; and not long after she 
went away, I heard a rap at the door, and imme- 
diately Beenie showed in Mr. Mouter into the 
parlor. He was dressed more carefully than usual, 
and had a white lily of the valley in his button 
hole, and white gloves in his hand—but being a 
careful lad he had not put them on, 

He got a very cold reception from Lexie ; so, 
thinking myself bound to pay more attention to 
him on that account, and having, besides, aye an 
idea that he might turn out Annie's goodman after 
all, was very kind to him, and he began to speak 
about what had happened in the morning. 

** Tt could not be a greater surprise to you, than 
it was to me, Miss Reechie,” said Mr. Mouter. 
**T have observed some stir going on for a day 
or two—bits of white ribbon lying about, and frills 
and collars, and things of that kind, which I sup- 
pose Phemie had gotten from Nicol, who is very 
careless of his money, like most seafaring men ; 
hut when there was no appearance of her at break- 
fast-time this cnnien, 1 thought she had gone 
in to Mrs. Thomson’s, or was standing haverin 
with some of the women about, and never troubled 
myself on the subject. As the day went past, I 
got more anxious, but still I thought it was only 

hemie’s nonsense ; so you may judge how I was 
struck when I saw a post-chaise stop at Mr. Trot- 
ter’s door, and out of it came a couple in white 
gloves. My first thought was, that they were 
strangers, and I went to the door to see—when, 
behold! who was it but Phemie Mouter and young 
Windlestrae ?”’ 

‘*Not young Windlestrae ; Sinclair Braird is 
married upon a gentlewoman like himself,”’ said 
Lexie, sharply ; “‘ you mean Windlestrae’s young 
son, that silly callant, Peter, Mr. Mouter.”’ 

** Silly, or no silly, he ’s my brother-in-law, Miss 
Lexie,’’ said Mr. Mouter, a little ill-pleased, ‘* and 
I would not like to hear him spoken of otherwise 
than civilly.” 

‘* He was my second cousin’s son twenty years 
before he was your brother-in-law, Mr. Mouter,”’ 
returned my sister, ‘‘ and one of the family may 
speak, as I believe, from her ain knowledge, with- 
out asking any permission from a fremd person. 
Windlestrac, poor man, will be tried this day—I 
must go up to-morrow and ask for the family.” 

‘* For you see, Mr. Mouter,”’ said I, being feared 
for Lexie hurting his feelings, ‘“‘ a marriage like 
this is a trial to both the families, both his and 
hers, If they had only been prudent, the rash 
young things, and let their friends ken, and have 
a right wedding for them—but no doubt it will 
save much trouble if it does nothing else.’’ 

“It brings things to a point with me, Miss 
Rechie,”’ said the young man ; ‘ I cannot do with- 
out some womar person in po | house; for you 
see I am a man by nature who cannot endure 
waste, and the shop takes me up often, and pre- 
vents me looking after things. It is true, Phemie 
was no great help, but still she was aye there. 
Now, to tell the truth, I want a wife, and I want 
a thrifty, quiet one, that will not be extravagant, 
but take care of the siller after it is made, and 
spend it with discretion. There ’s your own niece, 

nnie Orme, Miss Lexie and Miss Rechie—if 

ou ’ll assure me of your consent, I ‘Il speak to her. 
My business is a good business, and a steady man. 

can make it yored ot 4 coo | om of 
ur making objections, I ’ll no s to the young. 
ly, for I never like to raise hopes that are not to. 
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be fulfilled; for this reason I thought it best to 
speak to you first.” 

For a moment there was perfect silence in the 
room—you might have heard a feather fall, for I 
durst not speak, though he was waiting for an 
answer. 

‘* Does my niece, Miss Annie Orme, ken how 
much you think of her, Mr. Mouter?’’ said Lexie, 
in a voice of suppressed anger, which, I suppose, 
s unded quite quiet to the stranger. 

‘* Well, Miss Lexie, I cannot say,’ said Mr. 
Mouter ; ‘* [am a prudent man by nature ; I never 
put out my hand further than I can draw it back, 
and not being quite sure about myself, not to speak 
of you, I never said anything to Miss Annie—but 
she may have guessed.” 

‘* Here she is herself, we ‘ll ask her,’’ said Lexie, 
very quietly. 

The poor age bee rose up; ‘* No, no,”’ said 
he, ‘‘ if she ’s to beasked, I ’Il ask her myself ;” 
but before he could say another word Annie was 
in the room. 

‘¢ Mr. Mouter’s sister has married Peter Braird, 
of Windlestrae, Annie, my dear,’’ said Lexie, and 
Mr. Mouter, there, thinks you would make a good 
wife to him. Now, Annie, [ ‘ll let you give the 
answer for your own hand; would you like to 
marry this young man, my dear ?”’ 

Poor Annie’s cheeks grew like crimson ; I never 
saw such a face, and I thought she would have 
fallen down ; but glancing at Mr. Mouter, and seeing 
him pull his white gloves through his hand, dirty- 
ing them far more than if he had put them on, the 
dimple formed in her cheek again, and she just said, 
** No, auntie, I would not,” and ran from the room. 

‘**Miss Lexie, you ’ve used me very ill,” said 
Mr. Mouter. ‘I can never look over the like of 
this. You think I’m not good enough for Annie 
Orme! Very well, we ’ll see ; [ would have made 
her Mrs. Mouter if you had given me civil treat- 
ment. Now, though I know very well she does 
not mean to be ruled by what she said just now, 
yet I'll be held by it, Miss Lexie Sinclair ; and I 
ean tell you I think myself as good as your niece 
.any day, or better, if the truth were told. I wish 
-you good evening, Miss Rechie; you need never 
hope to see me in this house again, grand as you 
ethink it; for I can do better than a poor mantua 
-maker, before I go a dozen steps, and when that 

_girl, Annie, is an old maid like yourselves, you ’ll 
repent the way you ’ve used me.’’ 
ying that, he flung open the parlor door and 
vwent away. ‘‘ Iam very sorry, Mr. Mouter,” said 
I; ‘“* you see Lexie’s that proud—to be sure she 
has a good reason—but if you like to speak to 
. Annie herself”’— 

“That ’s past, that’s past, Miss Rechie,”’ said 
Mr. Mouter, waving his hand ; ‘‘ if she went down 
on her knees to me, I could not look over this.’’ 

** Which she never will do, be you sure of that,”’ 
-said I, in haste, ‘* not if you were a king, instead 
of having a grocery shop; and it ’s a comfort to 
think she would not have taken you after all.”’ 

.Lsaid this last low, and he did not hear me; 
but, indeed, I came in in a fever at him and Lexie, 
not knowing which had made me most angry ; but 
then.I minded that nobody had so pines right 
as Lexie to dispose of Annie Orme, and that the 
oon man was not seeking her because he liked 

er, hut because she would make a thrifty wife. 
Now I had no doubt Annie would make a good 
wife, if she had a little time to get douce and set- 
. tled—but.a thrifty one—alack a day ! 
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CHAPTER X. 


For the whole next day, Lexie was much cogi- 
tating in her own mind, and scarcely spoke a word 
to anybody ; but in the evening, as she was 
standing at the door for a mouthful of air, Annie 
having again gone out (Annie had really turned 
very fond of being out at nights), young Dr. 
Jamieson stopped his horse at the door to speak to 
us, and, after asking very kindly for her and me, 
how we were, made particular inquiry for Annie 
Orme. When he nt away, I saw the face of 
Lexie was full of meaning, and so waited till she 
should speak, 

** Rechie,"’ said my sister, at last, ‘* Annie 
Orme now will have a tocher.”’ 

** And not a bad one, Lexie,” said I, ‘‘ for the 
like of us.”’ 

It was just dusk, and there was a kind of gray, 
quiet light coming down out of the sky, where the 
clouds lay motionless, like far-off lands sleeping by 
the sea. Some of them had just touches upon 
them of the sun here and there, and some of them 
were dark and round, as if they projected out of 
the blue, and some of them were white and soft 
like masses of down; in among them was a star 
or two. It looked to myself, being pondering, as 
if it was the golden streets of Semmens, with the 
evening lamps lighted here and there, and that we 
in this world could only get this one giance at 
them before the deep night came over us, and gave 
us our lawful sleep. And then my thought went 
away from me, up to what they were doing, who 
went about the streets of Jerusalem where the 
— were lighted yonder; and I thought of 
what the prophet says of gray-headed men leaning 
upon their staffs, and bairns playing in that city, 
and the voice of the bridegroom, and the voice of 
the bride ; and then I marvelled if the folk yonder 
might ever win to the walls or to the gates, to 
look down on the old country far below, and what 
they thought of it now. And from that my mind 
wandered to little Annie, and the way she used to 
ery our names from our old threshold stone ; and J 
looked away over the water, to the side of the brae 
that glimmered up among the clouds, and I almost 
thought that if Thadbeenon the road, I could have 
seen Annie at the door, with her arm round the neck 
of our dog, Warlock, and him giving aye his little 
bark when she cried, ‘‘ Lexie, Rechie,”’ and my 
mother busy in the room, and now and then pass- 
ing by the door. I gave a long sigh as my heart 
returned to me, and my sister must have been 
thinking the same, for she sighed too. ‘It’s like 
one of the old nights langsyne, Rechie,” said my 
sister to me. 

And then we both gave another sigh ; and then, 
for my part, the tears came to my eyes, and I bade 
Lexie come in, and we would get a light and take 
our seams again. 

Being returned, Lexie began to speak again 
about what she was saying before. 

** Rechie,”’ she said, “‘ my mind is not changed, 
though neither you nor me judged discreetly about 
the proper person—but we ‘ll no controvert that 
any more. There’s that young man that was 
speaking to us this moment, Rechie—that ’s a fine 
lad, and a good son, and a person that nobody 
could make any objections to—I would be content 
with him for Annie.” 

“* Dr. Jamieson? but he "Il be looking for higher 
than our Annie, Lexie,’’ said I. 

‘* I would like to ken how he could look higher, 
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or in what respect ?’’ said my sister. ‘‘ If it were 
for good looks, Annie Orme is what I call bonnie ; 
and she ‘ll have as much as furnish a good house, 
and she ’s come of most creditable people. So, I 
say, Rechie, we must be civil to the doctor, and 
ok him to call and see us, for I see nobody in 
Lasswade that would be as suitable for Annie 
Orme.”’ 

At this moment, Annie herself came into the 


m. 

‘* You have been long out, Annie Orme,” said 
1; ‘where have you been? You should take your 
walks through the day, and no at night.” 

‘‘T have been just at the waterside again, aunt 
Rechie,’’ said Annie Orme. 

Something in the tone of her voice made both 
Lexie and me look up. I never saw so happy a 
face ; one smile was coming close on the step of 
another, and there was a wavering color upon her 
cheeks, which rose and fell, and her eyes were 
giving shy, sudden glances here and there, from 
under the cast-down eyelids, and her breath came 
a little fast and short, so that you saw her heart 
was beating quick. 

‘*Dear me, Annie,”’ said I, ‘* was there any- 
body with you by the waterside ?”’ 

The next moment I repented having said that, 
for Lexie saw what I meant, and her face grew 
red, and she stopped her work and looked at Annie 
with a knitted om Annie never noticed this ; 
she gave a low laugh, twisted the strings of her 
bonnet, and said to me, ‘I met Helen Lyon, 
auntie,” and then went quick away to her own 
room. 

I dared not look at Lexie ; for, to tell the truth, 
I felt almost sure, within myself, that Annie Orme 
had been holding a meeting with Robbie, from the 
Butterbraes. 

“*Rechie,” suid my sister, my ** you ‘ll 
see if I do not speak true. She’s dealing un- 
faithfully with us; see if that hind lad does not 
come to us, to dishonor our house with his mean 
proposals. Iam as sure as if I had seen them, 
that Annie met him this night, and the first word 
of such a thing that ’s minted to me, I ’ll take my 
staff in my hand, and this misguided thing by the 
arm, and journey away to some strange place— 
for I'll no bear it. To see Annie Orme serving 
strangers, and filling measures, and taking pennies 
and sixpences, from the meanest passer by—it 
would kill me, Rechie Sinclair !”’ 

Well, if it would have killed Lexie, it may-be 
was even greater pain to me ; for you see, I stood 
between the two, and had sympathy with both, 
and sorrowed with both in my own spirit, feeling 
that I could not bear this any more than Lexie, 
and yet in my heart yearning with pity over the 
ill-advised bairn. You may believe, too, what a 
start I was thrown into, when, the candle being 
put out, and me laid down, Annie Orme crept into 
my arms, and whispered to me, ‘‘ He’s got his 
license, Auntie Rechie.”’ 

** Oh, bairn, bairn!’’ said I, ‘do you tell me 
— and I thought I would have broken my 

reart. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Now whether it was a natural perverseness of 
circumstances, such as I have sometimes seen, or 
whether it was really a sudden liking, I cannot 
tell, but of this I am certain, Dr. Jamieson called 
upon us within two days of the time I have men- 
tioned, of his own accord, and told us that our 
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father’s cousin, Ninian, was also a far-away 
cousin of a friend of his, to whom some of the old 
man’s money had likewise come. ‘The doctor was 
a very pleasant lad, good at conversation, and of a 
cheerful nature ; and I could not help thinking 
that Lexie would have done better if she had made 
as discreet a choice the first time, instead of sct- 
ting her heart upon Peter Braird; but I saw at 
once, that it would be nonsense ever dreaming about 
it ; for, seeing he was received among some of the 
gentry and the rich gentlemen farmers, and had 
money and an inheritance himself, was it ever to 
be supposed that he would come courting to Anniv 
Orme?! 

However, I had to keep my thoughts to myself, 
for Lexie was greatly exalted about Dr. Jamieson, 
and pressed him to come back again, which he 
said z would do. And ever after that, Lexie was 
both anxious and angry if she saw so much asa 
smile on the face of oie Orme, and would have 
done some ill to Robbie, I believe, if he had been 
so rash as to come to our door. 

But the week passed, and we heard no word of 
him, And who do you think was cried in Lass- 
wade kirk upon the Sabbath-day? who but youn 
Mr. Mouter and Miss Christina Thomson ! i 
could not believe but the precentor was out of his 
senses when he said the names. 

Upon the next Friday, according to our arrange- 
ment, having put up a supply of things in the 
little black trunk, and all our best bonnets in a 
big box, and tea and sugar for a week in a little 
basket, we took the pom: afi went into Edin- 
burgh. The place we were to lodge at was Miss 
Clephane’s, where Lexie had homed the millinery. 
It was up a long stair, near the end of the Can- 
nongate, and cluse to the palace, and we could sce 
the sentries at the gate from our windows, and 
Arthur’s Seat beyond. Miss Clephane was then 
an old woman, and had given up the business, 
and lived on her money, just letting a room now 
and then, and like us she had a niece living with 
her ; but Miss Rosie Clephane was nearly as old 
as me, and very tall, and as thin as Lexie, so 
there could not possibly be any comparison made 
between her and Annie Orme. 

They were speaking much at this time about 
some students who had lodged with them who 
were done with their time at college, and now were 
preachers, ready for kirks, and waiting on them. One 
of the first things Annie said, when we got to Edin- 
burgh, was, that she wanted to go to one particular 
church, and no other ; a thing which surprised me, 
seeing that Annie did not commonly express s» 
very clear a will of her own; but as the minister 
there was a great man, and well worth hearing, 
neither Lexie nor me made any objection. On 
pens about it to Miss Rosie, we discovered 
that she went there too, so we made up our minds 
to go all together, to Annie’s great good pleasure ; 
though what special interest she had in it, I could 
not, with all my skill, make out or perceive. 

On the Saturday, we took Annie to see the pal- 
ace and the castle, and let her out by herself at 
night—on her promising not to stay long—to go 
up as far as St. Anthony’s chapel. She came in 
as blooming and happy-like as could be, and I 
never was prouder of her—though it did not be- 
come me ona Sabbath !—than when I fastened 
her white gown the next morning, and watched 
her put on her new bonnet with the white and 
lilac ribbon that I chose for her myself. You 
never saw a fresher, bonnier face in Edinburgh or 
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out of it; and she looked as like a lady, I am 
bound to say, as any one we met, though we 
passed through some of the dest streets in the 
town, on our way to the kirk that day. 


CHAPTER XII, 


I ike to see folk coming into a church. If we 
are there a quarter of an hour too soon, Lexie 
always reads her Bible without ever lifting her 
head, and makes Annie Orme do the same ; but, 
for my part, I like to notice everybody that comes 
in, and to see who of a family is at the kirk and 
who is not, and just to take a kindly look of them 
all. So it happened, being busy looking at all the 
strange folk, | never glanced up at the pulpit at 
all, till the Im was given out, and then had 
to hurry to find the place in a very small-printed 
Pealm-book ; besides, I was particularly taken up 
with Annie Orme, who let Pan her Bible a dozen 
times, I am sure, if she did it once, and grew red 
and white, and put up her handkerchief to her face, 
till I grew very anxious, and thought she was ill ; 
I asked her, and said, I would go home with her, 
if she liked ; but Annie answered, ‘* No, no,’’ and 
let fall her book again. So immediately it came 
into my head, that may-be she had seen Robbie in 
church, and I looked round and round, and lost 
my own place, and missed the ary pe 
hunting through the kirk for him ; but I could see 
him nowhere. 

What blind, inconsiderate mortals we are after 
all! I was within half-an-hour of what made my 
heart stir with thanksgiving, and I knew it not. 

All through the prayer I was concerned about 
Annie ; I scarcely could attend to it for my trouble 
about her, which was a great sin in me. So we 
sat down again, and I was looking into Annie's 
face once more, and asking if she were unwell, 
when I heard the click of Lexie’s glasses—Lexie 
is very short-sighted—as she put them on to look 
up at the minister, and wait for the text. But 
before there was a word of the text—you may think 
how I started, both my heart and me, when Lexie 
sud:lenly threw up her arms, and gave a ery, which 
made me think she had fainted. I started from 
Annie, and turned to my sister, who was on m 
other side. ‘* Are you ill, Lexie?’’ whispered I, 
and there were great drops hanging on my brow 
with fear. 

**Rechie Sinclair, I’m a fuil,” said my sister, 
and she panted for her breath. ‘* Look up yonder 
—up yonder, ye foolish person, I till ye—it’s Robbie, 
from the Butterbraes !”’ 

I looked up ; what did I see ' past the long pul- 
it stairs, past the precentor’s bp, with 
is minister’s gown upon him, and his fine blacks 

and white neckcloth, bending his head over the 
big Bible, in the very pulpit itself, was the same 
Robbie that took off his hat to me on Lasswade- 
bridge, and that we did not think good enough for 
Annie Orme! 

I sat there with my mouth open and my eyes— 
I could not believe my very sight—and at the same 
time I was half distracted with the constant click 
of Lexie’s glasses, as she put them on and took 
them off, and did not rest still for a single moment. 
Also, Annie Orme had hidden her face low down 
in her hands, and I could fecl by the motion of her, 
being close to my side, that she was crying with 
all her might. But I could not saya word—I 


could not do a single thing, but sit with my eyes 
staring wide open upon Robbie Scott. 
Bless me, to think of that—to think of that! 
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But by-and-by I noticed that his voice was 
shaking, and I steadied myself as well as I could, 
that the poor lad might not lose his fortitude b 
looking upon us ; I have no doubt it was a gran 
sermon—not the least doubt—but what it was 
about at this moment I am not prepared to say. 

‘* Do you ken the minister, Miss Sinclair?”’ said 
Miss Rosie Clephane, bending over to my sister, 
when the blessing was said ; ‘‘ did he no do grand? 
That ’s our student lad I was telling you about— 
for the Presbytery only licensed him last week.’’ 

I looked at Lexie, and Lexie looked at me— 
never one of us said a word ; but at last Lexie gave 
a bit short laugh, and rose up and went right away ; 
I saw she thought shame. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Tue minister came after us immediately from the 
church, Sabbath-day as it was. 

‘* Annie Orme,”’ said my sister, “‘ your aunt 
Rechie and me are two old fools. I make no hesi- 
tation in saying that—but I am not a dour person— 
nobody can blame me with such a spirit ; so if your 
aunt Rechie does not object, Annie, we ’Il ask this 
young man to stay to his dinner.” 

‘¢ Me, Lexie!”’ said I. 

As if they did not both know that I would never 
oppose! So we put the minister opposite Annie at 
the table, and I took the head, and Lexie took the 
foot, and thus we had our Sabbath-day’s dinner in 
Edinburgh. Ifanybody had told me three hours 
before, that Robbie would dine with us that day, 
I should have laughed it to scorn; yet, here he 
was, and no one in the room more taken with him 
than Lexie Sinclair, her very self. 

So he told us all his story. It was true his 
father was a very poor man, with a poor small 
moorland-farm in the south country, no better 
than an East Lothian hind; but Lexie never 
seemed to heed that, though Mr. Robert told us 

lain. The poor lad said, too, that he lived for 

is first session on little more than five pounds ; 
that his second he got some teaching; and that 
ever since he had been keeping himself in the 
hardest way, though principally by teaching, till 
the last summer, when his father was in want 
himself, owing to an ailment among his cattle, and 
he was driven to great straits, and had to hire with 
Mr. Lait, of Butterbraes. 

“A little vulgar pride stood in my way, no 
doubt,’’ said Mr. Robert, with a smile, ‘‘ but it 
was necessity, and I did it. There is no time of 
my life I shall regret less, Miss Lexie ; for when I 
drove the Butterbraes cart, I had liberty sometimes 
to walk by the Esk water—and you will let me carry, 
not the remembrance only, but the companion of 
these walks with me all my life—will you, Miss 
Lexie ?”’ 

And Lexie said afterwards to me, *‘ How could I, 
if I had been ever so inclined, have said ‘ No,’ toa 
minister ?”’ 

So he is to get our Annie; and I am sure I am 
very glad and very well pleased, and proud of him, 
for a fine-looking young man, not to say a minister. 
There is already some chance of him getting a kirk 
very soon, and whenever he is placed they are to be 
married ; but though I am very glad of so suitable a 
man for Annie, and that she will not need to sew ail 
her life, like us, but will be well taken care of and 
provided for, and have a higher place in this world 
than the like of us— 





Still—but I would have been disappointed if she 
had not been married—still I am very loth to let her 
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go away ; and I think, may-be, the best plan of all | poor woman, is anything but pleased with Phemie 
would have been to let well alone, and keep her; Mouter for a daughter-in-law, I smiled within 
beside us, and have her aye Annie Orme. myself at the change in Lexie—for whereas, a short 

It is too late for that now, for she is sitting at| time ago, she would have been overcome with 
the window with Lexie making her wedding gown, | shame at the very mention of Robert Scott asa match 
which my sister and me bought out of Annie’s| for Annie Orme ; now she began of her own accord 
knowledge, in Edinburgh, last Monday. And Lexie | to tell Windlestrae and his wife the whole story, 
herself can almost come the length of laughing and all about ‘“ the grand sermon (I am sure she 
now about the license, and is as proud of the young never heard a word of it any more than myself) 
man as can be. And only yesterday, when we which Mr. Robert preached in Edinburgh to 
went up to Windlestrae to see Mrs. Braird, who, Rechie, and Annie Orme, and me!’’ 





LIFE. 


Lire is onward—use it 
With a forward aim ; 

Toil is heavenly—choose it, 
And its warfare claim. 

Look not to another 
To perform your will ; 

Let not your own brother 
Keep your strong hand still. 


Life is onward—never 
Look upon the past ; 
It would hold you ever 
In its clutches fast. 
Now is your dominion— 
Use it as you please ; 
Bind not the soul’s pinion 
To a bed of ease. 


Life is onward—try it 
Ere the day be lost ; 

It hath virtue—buy it 
At whatever cost : 

If the world should offer 
Every precious gem, 

Look not at the scoffer, 
Change it not for them. 


Life is onward—heed it 
- Tn each varied dress ; 
Your own act can speed it 
On to happiness ; 
His bright pinion o’er you 
Time waves not in vain, 
If Hope chants before you 
Her prophetic strain. 


Life is onward—prize it 
In sunshine and in storm ; 
Oh ! do not despise it, 
In its humblest form. 
Hope and Joy together, 
Standing at the goal, 
Through Life’s darkest weather, 
Beckon on the soul. 





HAGAR AND ISHMAEL. 


Tuey sank amid the wilderness, 
The weary and forsaken ; 

She gave the boy one faint caress, 
And prayed he might not waken. 


Far, far away the desert spread ; 
Ah! Love is fain to cherish 

The vainest hopes ; but now she said, 
Let me not see him perish. 


Then spoke the Lord, and at his word 
Sprang forth a little fountain, 





Pure, cold as those whose crystal hoard 
Is in some pine-clad mountain. 


Oh, blessed God ! thus does thy power, 
When, worn and broken-hearted, 
We sink beneath some evil hour 
And deem all hope departed, 


Then doth the fountain of thy grace 
Rise up within the spirit, 

And we are strengthened for that race 
Whose prize we shall inherit. 





Ortain or Variovs Booxs.—The incidents and 
thoughts which have induced various authors to com- 
mence their works are, in many cases, somewhat in- 
teresting, and I think a Note on this subject may be 
well adapted for ‘‘ N. & Q.’’ And ifI may be allowed 
to throw out a suggestion, I would say that it would 
be far from useless if correspondents were to embody 
in a note what they might know of the immediate 
motives and circumstances which may have induced 
various authors to write certain works. 

Thus, Milton’s Comus was suggested by the cir- 
cumstance of Lady Egerton losing herself in a wood. 
The origin of Paradise Lost has been ascribed by one 
to the poet having read Andreini’s drama of L’ Adamo 
Sacra Representatione, Milan, 1633 ; by another, to 
his perusal of Theramo’s Das Buch Belial, §c., 1472. 
Dunster says that the prima stamina of Paradise Lost 
is to be found in Sylvester’s translation of Du Bartas’ 
Divine Weekes and Workes. It is said that Milton 
himself owned that he owed much of his work fo 


| Phineas Fletcher’s Locusts or Appolyonists. Par- 


adise Regained is attributable to the poet having 
been asked by Elwood the Quaker, what he could say on 
the subject. Gower’s Confessio Amantis was written 
at the command of Richard II., who, meeting Gower 
rowing on the Thames, invited him into the royal 
barge, and, after much conversation, requested him to 
** book some new thing.’’ Chaucer, it is generally 
agreed, intended, in his Canterbury Tales, to imitate 
the Decameron of Boccaccio. When Cowper was forty- 
five he was induced by Mrs. Unwin to write a poem, 
that lady giving him for a subject The Progress of 
Error. The author of The Castle of Otranto says 
in a letter, now in the British Museum, that it was 
suggested to him by a dream, in which he thought 
himself in an ancient castle, and that he saw a gigan- 
tic hand in armor on the uppermost banister of the 
great staircase. Defoe is supposed to have obtained 
his idea of Robinson Crusoe by reading Captain 
Rogers’ Account of Alexander Selkirk in Juan Fer- 
nandez. Dr. Beddoes’ Alexander’s Expedition down 
the Hydaspes and the Indus to the Ocean originated 
in a conversation in which it was contended that 
Darwin could not be imitated. Dr. Beddoes, some 
time afterwards, produced the MS. of the above poem 
as Darwin’s and completely succeeded in the decep- 
tion.—WVotes and Queries. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
BARTHOLD GEORGE NIEBUHR. 


We have been reading with profound interest 
the life and letters of one of the great men of Ger- 
many, Barthold Niebuhr, published very recently 
in an English garb.* The original work we have 
not seen, but we understand it is about one-third 
larger than the present selection, made in a great 
measure under the auspices of the Chevalier Bun- 
sen, the friend of Niebuhr, and his immediate suc- 
cessor in the Prussian embassy to Rome. ‘The in- 
terest of the book is, indeed, principally derived 
from the private letters of Niebuhr, the greater 

art of which were addressed to his early friend, 

{me. Hensler, whose younger sister was his first 
wife, and her niece his second. Most unfortunate- 
ly, the valuable series of his letters to his father 
was destroyed by fire a short time before his own 
death ; but the account given of him by Mme. 
Hensler is quite sufficient to connect all that re- 
mains; and from this, and one or two other sources 
open to us, we shall try to fill up our present nar- 
rative. 

Niebuhr is one of those men whose advent forms 
an era in the history of human knowledge. It is 
a mistake, however, to suppose that he was the 
first to infuse even into Roman story that element 
of doubt which has changed the whole fabric of 
historical science. If Niebuhr wasa mere sceptic, 
he would be only the humble follower of Bayle, 
Lesurgnes de Pouilly, and other writers of the last 
century ; but his merit lies in reconstruction—in 
the jealous care with which he distinguishes be- 
tween the true monuments of history and the mass 
of traditional rubbish in which they lay entombed. 
In his Roman history, however, although by that 
alone he is known in England, we find only a por- 
tion of the intellectual man: he was learned in 
the learning of all times, modern as well as 
ancient ; and yet he was so completely immersed, 
not merely as an observer, but as a participator, 
in the business of the world and the great events 
of his own time, that even literature seems to have 
been little more than a study indulged in during 
the pauses of active life. ‘The history of a mind 
so vast is by no means, we are aware, adapted for 
pages like ours; and yet it seems important—in- 

eed indispensable—that in a popular journal, 
flowing on with the spirit of the age, we should 
trace some authentic records of the character and | 
career of the man. 





Carsten Niebuhr, the father of the historian, 
had not the advantages of early education. He 
was no more than a free peasant, living on the | 
marsh-farm in Friesland, which had been possessed | 
by several generations of his ancestors ; but at the 
age of two-and-twenty he put himself under math- | 
ematical tutorship at Hamburg, and then studied | 
at Gottingen. He was invited to join a mission 
which the Danish government determined to send 
into Arabia; and the proposal, at first scarcely 
made in earnest to the half-educated young farmer, 
was accepted by him with eagerness. By a sin- 
gular fatality, he was the only one of the travellers 
sent out on this expedition who returned ; he was 
absent more than six years, during four of which 
he was alone, all his companions being dead. He 
had added largely to what was previously known 
of Egypt ; had made scientific observations of great 


* By the Chevalier Bunsen and Professors Brandis and 
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value in the deserts of Arabia, and undergone pro- 
digious hardships ; but the most remarkable thing 
was, that his eagerness to fulfil in some measure 
the purposes of the expedition, made the whole 
journey a work of preparation and study, as well 
as of actual exploration. In 1773, being then just 


forty years of age, he married the orphan daughter 
of Dr. Blumenberg, a Thuringian physician, and 
lived at Copenhagen, with the rank of captain of 


-_ neers, till the year 1778. He then removed 
to Meldorf, a town in the province of Ditmarsch, 
Holstein, where he settled for life as collector of 
the revenues of the district. 

Barthold 4 Niebuhr was born in Copen- 
hagen on the 27th of August, 1776; but with the 
little old town of Meldorf—once the capital of an 
ancient commonwealth—his earliest associations 
were connected. A kind of rude equality still 
reigned in the manners of the rustic population, 
which was not likely to be disturbed by the influx 
of the world into a bleak and gloomy district re- 
mote from the great roads. Here young Niebuhr 

Ww up a studious and solitary boy; instructed 

y his father in French, the rudiments of Latin, 
and, above all, in geography and history, which 
the old traveller taught him to illustrate by maps 
and plans, and by digging regular fortifications in 
the garden. The sheriff of Meldorf, and editor of 
the Deutsches Museum, a man of both fancy and 
learning, assisted in his early education ; and the 
boy—who had never been a child—employed him- 
self, even at seven years of age, in writing down 
the instructions he received. In future years, he 
regretted his having thus ‘* lost the life of a child.”” 
‘*T found matter for my childish fancy only in 
books, engravings, or conversation. I drew into 
its sphere all I read, and I read without reason 
and without aim; but the real world was closed 
to me, and I could not conceive or imagine any- 
thing which had not been first conceived or im- 
agined by another.” 

From this second-hand world he removed at the 
age of thirteen, when he was sent to the school at 
Meldorf, where the principal, Dr. Jager, gave him 
as much attention as he could spare for a pupil, 
who, though much the youngest, was the most 
advanced in the class. Afterwards, finding it was 
impossible to do for him what this strange child 
required, Dr. Jager advised his removal, and gave 
him a private lesson of an hour every day instead 
This was continued with only a few months’ in- 
terruption and unsuccessful trial of a school at 
Hamburg, till Barthold was eighteen, when he 
was sent to the university of Kiel. 

His interest in politics dated from a very early 
period. At the age of eleven, he studied the news- 
papers, English ones especially, which he read 
with ease ; and his knowledge of phy en- 
abled him to follow all the details of a campaign 
with vivid interest. 

His going to the university was an important 
incident in his life. His particular vocation, in- 
deed, seems to have been clear enough from even 
an earlier period; for though he was a learned 
linguist, history especially, and philology, were 
the pursuits to which his heart was given. The 
letters he wrote from Kiel to his nts are 
amiable, full of affectionate pag agen about the 
new men and women to whom he was introduced, 
about his studies, and about his theories. He 
profits by the kindness of the physician, Dr. Hen- 
sler, whose house and friendly aieiee were always 
accessible ; but he declines evening-parties ; and 
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contem the mountain of knowledge, up whose 
steep sides he has yet to climb, with profound awe 
and some anxiety. ‘‘ My head swims when I sur- 
vey what I have yet to learn—philosophy, mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, natural history. Then, 
too, I must perfect myself in history, German and 
French ; study Roman law, and the political con- 
stitutions of Europe, as far as I can, &c.; and all 
this must be done within five years at most. . . . 
I must know all these things ; but howI shall learn 
them, Heaven knows! That I shall require them 
as a learned man, or in any position [ may oc- 
cupy, I am fully convinced.’ 

n Dr. Hensler’s house he saw frequently Mme. 
Hensler, the widow of the doctor’s son. She was 
six years older than Niebuhr ; but to him, unused 
to female society, and admitted at once into do- 
mestic familiarity with a sensible and engaging 
woman, this disparity was nothing—perhaps, in- 
deed, it added to thecharm. From other sources, 
we learn that he at first became attached to Mme. 
Hensler herself ; but being discouraged as a lover, 
allowed her to introduce him to her younger sis- 
ter, Amelia Behrens, a beautiful and intellectual 
woman ; and although the attachment he then 

* formed was not sudden or violent, it became very 
profound, After his engagement with this lady, 
in 1797, and before his marriage, he visited Eng- 
land; and in Scotland—chiefly in Edinburgh—he 
spent nearly a year. The account given in his 
letters of his sojourn in our capital, would interest 
and amuse many of its present inhabitants. ‘The 
Edinburgh of 1797 was more different perhaps 
from its present self in outward things, than in 
mental characteristics. His remarks on the want 
of a more open manifestation of feeling and affee- 
tion among his friends there are striking. ‘It is 
quite a national trait,’ he says, ‘‘ not to dwell on 
what concerns us personally, upon what fills our 
heart; and it is as unnatural to them to hear me 
speak of the topics upon which I am feeling strong- 
ly, as it would be to do the same themselves. . 
I am far from attributing it to coldness in these 
good people. It is altogether national, and it is 
the same with every one I have known here, what- 
ever their rank, calling, learning, or sex. It has 
quite surprised me, for example, that if you meet 
& person in whose family some one has been ill, 
he will hardly allude to it, beyond a short answer 
to your inquiries, or speak of it with any feeling. 
In this way, it must be allowed, people may easily 
be independent of each other. I believe firmly 
that the Scots love their children—that Playfair is 
a good father; and yet the former only speak of 
them because they have them with them in the 
evenings, and the boys make their presence known ; 
the latter behaves exactly as if his boy were not in 
the room. So far from inviting me to speak of 
my relations, so far from Mr. Scott making any 
inquiries as to my father’s position—though he is, 
nevertheless, as much attached to him as possible 
—they have met every attempt on my part to talk 
to them on these subjects with a silence which ad- 
nits of no other explanation, than that it is not in 
good taste to say much about these things. They 

ve never once asked after my mother and sis- 
ter.”’ We have copied the above, because there 
is no trace in any part of Niebuhr’s writings, 
former or latter, of narrow national wy wowed 
and he repeatedly bears testimony to the fatherly 
kindness with which he was welcomed, especially 
in the two houses mentioned in the above extract. 
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ence we should be inclined to regret as well as he, 
between the German and the English or Scotch 
habit. We shall never forget the earnest, pained 
manner in which a young German in England once 
said, when adverting to the case of some very irre- 
mes ge English youths, who yet were never 

eard to express a feeling, scarcely to utter a kind 
thing: “‘ Your young countrymen seem to me pos- 
itively ashamed of being ay tl 

The diligence of Niebuhr, though often impeded 
by illness, was immense. Languages, philosophy, 
history, natural science, all took their turn. His 
number of languages was not short of twenty at 
this time, and in some he was profoundly versed— 
in most, very respectably. But the most remark- 
able thing through life was his memory, and its 
wonderful combination of retentiveness and readi- 
ness. This, rather than the imaginative power, 
it was that made his descriptions so graphic. 
Seeing and retaining everything, he painted as if 
all history was before him. When he spoke of a 
striking event, the coast, the mountain-line, or the 
plain, all the accompaniments rose up and were 

ouped before him. You felt carried away with 

im, as if he had lived there, and was taking you 
up by the way. 

His return to Denmark took place late in 1799. 
A double appointment awaited = at Copenhagen 
—two government offices, neither bringing in a 
large “a, but sufficient to allow of his marry- 
ing ; and accordingly Amelia Behrens became his 
wite in May,1800. The five following years found 
him engaged in the civil service at Copenhagen— 
sometimes in very onerous and uncongenial duties, 
sometimes in a position of peril, for the bombard- 
ment of the city under Nelson took place in 1801, 
and he keenly entered into every political incident. 
During this period of five years, his official service 
was more than once changed, but it seems always 
to have been connected with finance. He still 
found time for study, straining every power of his 


. -| mind, he says, at one time, in investigating Roman 


history, sure ‘‘ that the representations of all the 
moderns, without exception, are but mistaken. im- 

rfect glimpses of the truth.’ This Copenhagen 

ife allowed him time but for one visit to his par- 

ents; and a disappointment which annoyed im 
considerably, in what, he thought, a just expecta- 
tion of preferment, disposed him, in 1806, to ac- 
cept an offer from the Prussian government of a 
post at Berlin not unlike that he had occupied in 
Copenhagen, but promising many advantages in 
society and literary opportunities. 

Never was there a more disastrous commence- 
ment of anew career. The Niebuhrs reached Ber- 
lin in October 5, 1806, and on the 14th came the 
dreadful battles of Jena and Auerstadt, while Na- 
poleon, with his conquering —_, marched rapidly 
upon the city, and seven of the Prussian ministers 
gave in their allegiance to the French, without even 
the ceremony of communicating with their king. 
The new bank-director shared in the general mis- 
fortune, and was forced to fly, with the court and 
ministry, first to Dantzig, then to Konigsberg, after- 
wards to Memel and Riga. A fearful time it was; 
yet still Niebuhr could write aim A to his 

nts: ‘“‘ You must not be uneasy; I can earn 
a living either as a scholar or a merchant; and if 
I do not succeed in one country, I shall in another.”’ 
To Mme. Hensler also he wrote cheeringly, but 
under caution, for all letters were unsafe. Th the 
mean time, the indefatigable student took the op- 
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It is difficult to follow out his course distinctly | They had no family—he was therefore left alone. 
— the next three and a half trying years. He | At first, nature gave way, and it seemed as if he 
was always employed in the finance department, | had imbibed his wife’s disease—pulmonary con- 
and for some little time was a privy-counsellor ; |sumption—and that he regarded the legacy as a 
but he differed widely in his views from some of | blessing ; but his higher nature lanagliele He 
those with whom he worked. His letters show the | promised Mme. Hensler to live, and try to accom- 
most conscientious desire to put aside every | plish his Amelia’s wishes, and she, by her kindly 
thought of personal ease, and to avert from the = 'influence, won him to something more. She saw 
people around, if possible, some part of the calam- | that to him a lonely life was nearly impossible, 
ity which hostile armies and bad government en- and she had another partner in store for him— 
tailed on them ; and it is delightful to observe his Gretchen Hensler, a niece of her late husband. 
perfect honesty and plainness of speech as astates- Again he took her counsel ; and again, which is 
man—his high ideas of truthfulness in all things. | perhaps the most extraordinary part of the affair, 
Yet they were mournful years ; and, his health at it proved that she had judged as well for, both 
last thoroughly failing, he sent in his resignation parties as possible. There was no concealment in 
to the King of Prussia, and solicited the office of the matter; the new Mme. Niebuhr perfectly 
historiographer, vacant by the death of Miiller. | understood his character and his sorrow—under- 
This was granted; and, in 1810, he and his wife stood that she could not be to him what Amelia 
once more found a settled home at Berlin. | had been ; but she married him in faith and hope, 

And now came the happiest time of his life ; and the life she brought him was peaceful and 
though the great delicacy of his wife’s health was ultimately happy. 
an obstacle to the feeling of security, and aa | Then another change had to be made. He 
still the menaces of Napoleon sounded fearfully | could no longer bear Berlin. Every one saw that 
loud, if not close at hand. The breathing-time, a different position was desirable, and what better 
however, was delightful. The university of Berlin | than a residence in that country which his literary 
was now just opened, and thither came intelligent labors had seemed to mark out as hisown! The 
a. men of renown in art and science, in , King of Prussia wanted an ambassador at Rome, to 

nowledge and wisdom. As historiographer to the negotiate with the Pope certain matters touching 
king, Niebuhr’s part was to lecture on history ; | the interests of his Catholic subjects, and Niebuhr’s 
and now, for the first time, the treasures he had appointment was the most natural one possible. 
long been amassing came into direct use as the | His first impressions of Rome were not favorable, 
means, through his management, of instructing and his first letter was even querulous ; but soon 
other minds. He had never before delivered public | his clear single mind grew strong again ; and the 
lectures, and his advantages in manner were not spirit of his correspondence during the whole seven 
great; but the success of his first essays on the | years of his Roman residence is delightful. Chil- 
history of Rome, proves how solid and real must dren brought out the fatherly part of his character ; 
have been the information he had to bestow. He his wife was ever his loving and devoted compan- 
was attended not merely by the young men, but -ion ; some powerful and interesting minds sought 
by members of the Academy, by professors, by | his companionship ; and a taste for art was im- 
military and public men of all grades. It is no | proved by intercourse with the rising young artists 
wonder that he succeeded thus ; he was half a} who were then at Rome—Cornelius, Overbeck, 
Roman by nature and feeling. | Schadow ; but, above all, the education of Marcus, 

So passed the happy years of his pose. his eldest child and only boy ; who can wonder if 
But again the noise of war was heard, and he and he became more and more of a Roman, and if he 
all his coadjutors had to take up arms, and fight closed the seventh year of his residence mournfully 
the battle of Prussia against the great tyrant of | when preparing for his return to Germany? : 
Europe. Most touching anecdotes are told of the! His mission had been a difficult one—not that 
bravery and fine behavior of the native troops. the papal court was unfriendly, but the home in- 
Perhaps no war was ever more nobly sustained, and structions were not always clear and consistent. 
with such anxious avoidance of cruelty. What a' An earnest Protestant himself, he was yet pro- 
moment it was to Prussia when the news of | foundly alive to the duties of rulers towards all 
Bonaparte’s abdication reached the country ! when | their subjects, of all religious beliefs, and wished 
there might be sume hope of reaping the harvests in every negotiation to make sure of a large 
they had sown, and rebuilding their ruined vil- | measure of real freedom. 


lages! But the Niebuhrs were never again to| When at length the concordatives were agreed 
know the calm and happy days they had enjoyed. | to, he was anxious for a recall, on account. chiefly, 


Mme. Niebuhr, who had long been declining, was | of the delicate state of Mme. Niebuhr’s health ; but 
grievously changed for the worse by the anxieties | for this he had some little time to wait. It is 
of the war. On the 2d of May, 1815, her husband | interesting to see the manner in which he was af- 
received at Berlin news of his father’s death ; and | fected by the passing events of this time. 

on the 2lst of June, his beloved Amelia followed. | “ Idle talk,” says M. Bunsen, ‘‘ on matters of 
The good Mme. Hensel, who had taken alarm, was | lofty import, and a dwelling with pleasure upon 
near to soothe her last hours, and to comfort the | trifling topics, were equally abhorrent to him. I 
husband, Niebuhr had never spoken to his wife | shall never forget how Niebuhr spoke at a princely 
of her approaching end ; though longing to know , table at Rome, during the bloody scenes in Greece, 
her parting wishes, he dared not break the physi- | of Suli and the Suliots, and the future of the Chris- 
cian’s orders against excitement. Once only, a | tian Hellenes, in much the same terms as he has 
few days before her death, as he was holding her spoken to posterity in a passage of his Roman 
in his arms, he asked her if there was nothing he | history, which breathes a noble indignation, and a 
could do for her sake—no pleasure he could give | sense that the brand of infamy still cleaves to us. 
her. She replied, with a look of unutterable love : |The prince, a high-minded, amiable, and intelli- 
** You shall finish your history whether I live or | gent man, listened, as did his guests, with atten- 
die !”” \tion and sympathy; a serious mood seemed to 
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come over the whole pests @ pause occurred. 
One of the guests, a diplomatist, of Mephistophe- 
lian aspect and species, took advantage of it to 
turn the conversation. One of the eternally re- 
peated trifles of the day—a so-called piece of news 
that must be repeated to the prince—was skilfully 
used as a stepping-stone ; and, in ten minutes, the 
whole table was alive with a dispute between the 
spokesman and another person who had contra- 
dicted him on a most important point—what ‘ auro- 
ra’ signified in the slang of the Roman coffee- 
houses, whether a mixture of chocolate with coffee 
or not. Niebuhr was silent. At last, with quiet 
earnestness and dignified mien, he spoke these 
words : ‘ What heavy chastisements must be still 
in store for us, when, in such times, and with such 
events still occurring around us, we can be enter- 
tained with such miserable trifles!’ All were 
mute, and Niebuhr also. A long pause ensued ; 
and the mysteries of the Caffé ‘Nuovo were not 
mentioned again that day.”’ 

The life which Niebuhr led, after returning to 
Germany, was not remarkable as to incident, but 
it abounded in useful and noble pursuit. He still 
shunned Berlin ; and, on the whole, the university 
of Bonn appeared to him as the best and most 
suitable residence for the family, now consisting 
of five children. He did not take any actual pro- 
fessorship, but he lectured and he wrote. Here 
he became the centre of a circle of the highest 
minds of Germany. All prized him ; all, young 
and old, felt the benefit of nis presence, his labors, 
andexample, He regularly worked at the history 
of Rome ; but he cultivated his 
played with his children, and built himself a house. 
The time was not all passed at Bonn ; in 1829, the 
family visited Holstein and Mme. Hensler, A 
twelve years’ absence had produced many altera- 
tions, but the love of country and early home was 
wrought into Niebuhr’s heart, and he enjoyed this 
renewal of youth. A sad calamity, however, 
awaited him at Bonn. On the night of February 
the 6th, 1830, the new house he had built with such 
swe and care, was burnt completely down. 

ery little could be saved—excepting, indeed, that 
the books, being the first object to which his 
neighbors were attracted when the family were 
rescued, were for the most part preserved, and also 
the manuscript of the second volume of his Roman 
history. The whole correspondence with his 
father, and many other letters and papers were 
destroyed. 

This event, though a great shock, he bore with 
much calmness, and set himself to restore what 
was lost. Foreign polities did not lose their 
interest ; on the contrary, the French Revolution 
of 1830 excited all his ardor. At first, he was 
alarmed, anticipating fresh horrors; but the 
welcome he gave to Louis Philippe was mcst en- 
thusiastic. Dr. Arnold describes him as being 
made quite happy by this turn of the page of pres- 
ent life, and deeply indignant with the Bourbon 
ministers. His ardor in this cause was indeed the 
immediate occasion of his fatal illness; for, while 
the French trials were pending, he would go every 
evening, through severe cold, in the depth of winter, 
to the news-rooms, and by this exposure caught 
the inflammatory cold of which he died. On the 
evening of Christmas-day, 1830, this formidable 
attack began ; and, on the first of January, 1831, 
the excellent man breathed his last, fully conscious 
of his impending fate, and not less so of that of his 
beloved partner, who had nursed him during the 
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first two days, but was afterwards too ill to leave 
her bed. hen her husband was informed of this, 
he turned his face to the wall, and was heard to 
murmur: ‘ Hapless house! to lose father and 
mother at once!’’ Then, ‘* Pray to God, children ; 
He alone can help us’’—and his attendants saw 
that he himself was seeking comfort in prayer. 
Poor Mme. Niebuhr survived him but nine days. 
She had her children with her, and tried to give 
them counsel; but the shock had been too great 
for her broken health ; she rests in the same grave 
with him, not far from the glorious river. The 
King of Prussia erected a monument to his 
honor. 

Niebuhr was only a few months more than fifty- 
four. Mrs. Austin, who saw him in 1828, says : 
‘* His person was diminutive, almost to meanness, 
but his presence very imposing. His head and 
eye were grand, austere, and commanding. He 
had all the authority of intelligence, and looked 
and spoke like one not used to contradiction. He 
lived a life of study and domestic seclusion, but 
he conversed freely and unreservedly.’’ His 
habits, we are told a another writer, were tem- 
perate and regular. ‘‘ He entered with earnest 
sympathy into all the little interests and conven- 
tional jokes of his family and friends; and he 
writes with quite as much eagerness about Marcus’ 
learning great E, or Cornelia’s flowered frock for 
her birthday, as about consuls or cabinets.’ 
Niebuhr himself says: ‘‘ I shall teach little Amelia 
to write myself, for her mother has no time for it ; 
and the poor little thing might be jealous of Marcus, 
His consideration 
for his dependents may be illustrated by this re- 
mark: ‘+I wish I had taken the governess’ room 
when we got into the house first ; but, anti-revo- 
lutionist as I am, I am too much of a democrat to 
turn her out now in right of superior rank.”’ 

Of his character some faint idea may be formed 
from our sketch and extracts ; but of the beauty 
of his thoughts, his soundness, sagacity, the perfect 
simplicity of his whole style of character, a lar 
acquaintance with his free outpourings to bis 
friends can alone give an adequate notion. We 
regard them as among the very best private letters 
we know—of their kind, we mean—for they are 
not witty, not playful. The reader will not find 
lightness and grace, but strength and manliness, 
and, ina remarkable degree, affectionateness. They 
are the charming utterances of a clear and honest 
mind, and have made us thankful for the privilege 
of knowing the inner life of one whose outward 
works have long had our admiration. 





Lioyp’s List.—A correspondent informs us that 
the statement in the article on Underwriting, that the 
oldest published Lloyd’s List in existence bears date 
1745, and is in possession of the Committee of Lloyd’s, 
is incorrect ;—that gentleman possessing, he writes, 
a volume for the year 1740, commencing with No. 
560, dated Friday, January 2, 1740, and concluding 
with No. 658, Friday, December 25, 1741, wanting 
one number to complete the year. These all bear 
the following heading : ‘* This list, which was formerly 
published once a week, will now continue to be pub- 
lished every Tuesday and Friday, with the addition 
of the Stocks, Course of Exchange, &c. Subscrip- 
tions are taken in at three shillings per quarter at the 
Bar of Lloyd’s Coffee-House in Lombard Street. 
Such Gentlemen as are willing to encourage this 
Undertaking, shall have them carefully deliver’d ac- 
cording to their directions.’’—Household Words. 
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From the Spectator. 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


Tue Duke is dead! London’s Duke, England’s 
Duke, is dead; and each of us, from the queen in 
her palace to the man that sweeps the —- 
will henceforth miss the chief among the old, 
familiar faces. No interval of sickness and retire- 
ment from public life had prepared the blow ; and 
the sudden, unexpected shock was felt the more 
that it came when political turmoil was for a sea- 
son quiet, when the strife of voices was suspended, 
when all were complaining of stagnation and the 
utterly uninteresting character of domestic news. 
The old proverb that ‘‘ no news is good news’’ has 
seldom been verified more impressively than now 
by its reverse ; and few among us will have caught 
the tones of the passing bell that tolls slowly for a 
hero gone to his rest, but will have felt a con- 
sciousness of a personal loss, and have sighed to 
think that a life that was really life is quenched, 
- that England is poorer by one great man the 
ess. 

Yes! these are the thoughts that half-uncon- 
sciously color the cheek, and fill the eye, and make 
the voice tremulous, as the news is passed from 
mouth to mouth. The nation is startled into a 
mood of instinctive hero-worship, and, forgetting 
for an hour its pleasures and its gains, and the 
movement of its busy and absorbed existence, is 
penetrated through all its classes with an emotion 
wholly unselfish, wholly unconnected with any- 
thing that is base or petty or even material. 
When a mere duke dies, the man farthest removed 
from flunkeyism, who has not thought and talked 
all the instinctive humanity out of him, must be 
impressed and saddened at the contrast between 
the outward magnificence and glitter of the life 
that has closed and the gloomy squalor of the 
charnel-house that is opened to receive what re- 
mains of it—between the obsequious homage of 
the world and the stern equality of Death—be- 
tween the smiling flatteries of society and the 
dread presence of him with whom is no re- 
spect of persons. This feeling has its play even 
in the case of the illustrious victim just departed ; 
but here it is overpowered by other and higher 
sources of emotion. It is not only a duke that is 
dead—not only a coroneted brow that is laid low 
in the common dust—not only an inhabitant of 
palaces that has gone into the narrow house ap- 
pointed for all living—not only one who was borne 
up above his class by the respect and homage of 
the noble and illustrious, by the acclamations of a 
people—that is now far beyond the echoes of these 
grateful sounds ; but that head is ice-locked and 
that hand is moveless which shaped European 
history in one of its most critical and important 
periods. Upon the tissues of that brain hun 
suspended the destinies of the civilized world ; an 
since Cromwell exchanged an earthly for an im- 
mortal crown, it may well be doubted whether 
such a brain ever got their full work out of the 
hearts and limbs of English soldiers. And this it 
is which thrills through the nation’s heart—the 
feeling that a man of unequalled power and ca- 
pacity. a man of wondrous fitness for the task he 

ad to execute, of wondrous adaptation to the one 


at want of his country and his age—a true 
En, lish hero of the silent sort, who — mostly 


by his actions, and whose action-speech was alto- 
gether of the highest kind and the best of its kind 
—has now ceased to act among us, to move 
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visibly among us, so as to recall his earlier prac- 
tical heroisms, and remind us that our age in its 
manifold activities is not an age merely of calico 
and cant, but that the old virtus of the Roman and 
the Teuton is alive among us; and but for its 
manifestation not many years back calico and cant 
would be now having a poor time of it. 

And with this feeling that so much power of 
thought and action, so much life that was really 
alive, has passed from among us, is coupled that 
other that it is England which has lost it—Eng- 
land, which has, as we so often hear, no great 
men nor even shadows of great men to spare. 
However that be, one is gone, one upon whom, in 
spite of age and growing infirmities, the nation did 
rely, in case of not altogether unexpected emer- 

ency and danger. This practical homage to the 

uke of Wellington was valuable as keeping alive 
among us a sense of the distinction between men 
of words and men of action. He was the last 
man left us who had rendered great national ser- 
vices, and had become famous and _ historical, 
otherwise than in the parliamentary-debating line. 
So long as he lived, men could not forget that it 
was his acting and not Castlereagh’s talking that 
saved Europe ; and he remained there in his old 
age a warning and an example of those qualities 
and exercises by which nations are saved. Now 
that he is gone—now that his voice is no longer 
heard among us, conjuring us not to be wilfully 
blind to the signs of the times, nor wilfully to 
expose ourselves to the greatest of earthly ilk 
let us not forget that almost his latest utterance 
in public was an expression of extreme joy and 
thankfulness that the country for which he had so 
labored and so triumphed, the country which had 
so honored him, was beginning to arouse herself 
and was laying the foundation of her ngtional de- 
fences. Let that speech of Wellington be a leg- 
acy to our statesmen of whatever party ; a legacy 
of common sense, high spirit, and pacific wishes, 
which, if acted on, will do more to prevent actual 
war, than a thousand years’ preaching of peace 
when the condition of things is such as naturally 
to tempt the assault and guarantee the success of 
our enemies. 

Peace to his ashes and honor to his memory ! 
It will be long before the place that knew him 
will grow accustomed to his loss. Not one place 
alone will feel a sense of something gone that 
ought to be there ; but in the main haunts where 
all that is illustrious in our land assemble for 
business and for pleasure, there will the well- 
known face be missed as something that gave 
historic grandeur and serious interest to the scene 
and the occasion. Business will miss him, pleas- 
ure will miss him, solemn festivity will miss him ; 
above all, the public presence will miss him. 
Long may his — dwell in the minds and hearts 
of the people, side by side with that of the illus- 
trious statesman, his friend and colleague, in whose 
councils he shared, in whose plans he sympathized, 
in whose wisdom he trusted, and whose ever-growing 
sense of popular interests and growing regard for the 

ople’s welfare the great soldier aided to develup 
into legislative action, with his authority, his 
name, and his straightforward good sense. ‘Thus 
embalmed together in a nation’s grateful recollec- 
tion, may they symbolize the great truth thata 
worthy and a fruitful peace rests often on a suc- 
cessful war, and that a successful war is only then 
completely successful when followed by such a 
fruitful and peaceful era as intervened between 
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the battle of Waterloo and the repeal of the Corn- 
laws. 

The death of the Duke of Wellington is one of 
those events which have been looked for as 
familiarly as the approach of a particular day in 
the calendar, with this difference only that it was 
not fixed; and yet, on the other hand, the great 
prolongation of his public life had induced a habit 
of deferring the expectation, so strong that the 
arrival impresses the mind with a feeling like as- 
tonishment, almost as great as if all our colonies 
had separated from the empire, or the national | 
debt had been paid off. There is scarcely a poli- 
tician living who has not grown accustomed | 
to consider ‘* The Duke’’ as one of the established | 
institutions of the country—a man whose public 
existence and activity, irrespective of party 
election, were as little to be questioned as the ex- 
istence of St. James’ Palace or the action of 
Parliament. He is one of the few great men, 
who, like one or two long-lived artists, have grown 
to be classics in their own lifetime. He has sur- 
vived the historical controversy upon his character, 
and was as well appreciated by his contemporaries 
as he can be by posterity. The day when oppo- 
sition whigs hampered his professional aztion by 
decrying his capacity—the day when the public 
mistook the conscientious however prejudiced 
resistance to reform for a factious and tyrannical 
dictatiun—have equally passed — Time has 





done its work in correcting hasty judgments ; and 
since those days, the publication of his Despatches 
—the monumental record which poor Gurwood 
was the instrument of constructing—has not only | 
informed the nation on his masterly ability, but | 








has brought forth many estimable qualities in his | 
character as a public servant. At the present | 
day, the nation understands him, with his strength, | 
his uprightness, and his limitations of character, | 
as well as any historical man has been inter-| 
preted. 

The unanimity of the press in the estimate of 
his character—a certain unanimity even in the | 
slight and respectful glances at his defects—testi- 
fies to this general appreciation. He was not a 
man of sentiment—that is admitted; and the 
defect of sentiment debarred him from sympa- 
thizing with large classes of his fellow-country- 
men, and in so fur abated the influence which his 
high character could otherwise have commanded. 
He was not aman of imagination—he saw nothin. 
that was not tangibly submitted to his eyes; an 
hence the scope of his judgment and insight both 
upon the present and upon the immediate future 
was more limited than that of most statesmen. 
Few men of such power within their range, of 
such distinct vision, have been, so to speak, more | 
abruptly walled in by the sudden limitation of | 
powers, than the great duke. His mind was like 
a garden, full and complete up to its wall, with no 
world beyond. Keen in observation, tenacious in 
memory, ready in application, decisive in action, 
he did and thought nothing to waste. His metal 
Was true in every grain, and on every field; but 
his great characteristic was that imperative sense of 
duty which especially distinguishes the physically 
strong type of manhood. If there was a duty to 

rformed which he could understand, and if 
by Providence, or by “his Majesty,” or by the 
will of Parliament, he was the man authentically 
allotted to that distinctly perceived duty, nothing 
on earth in the shape of danger—as many a cam- 





paign proved, nor of embarrassment—as his plu- 
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rality of offices testified, nor personal vexation—as 
his acceptance of command under inferior gen- 
erals, deterred him from the immediate acceptance 
of his lot. To carry on the king’s or the queen’s 
vernment—to be punctual at every appointment, 
from taking the field at Waterloo to taking his post 
at a christening—to fulfil his duty—constituted 
the inflexible habit of his mind. The clearness of 
his insight within its range gave him extraordinary 
powers of observing political not less than in 
framing military combinations ; and hence, prob- 
ably, the explicit acquiescence which he gave, on 
more than one critical occasion, to momentous 
political changes. ‘The duty of every great leader 
is to accept necessity without cavil; and Welling- 
ton accepted more than one great necessity. In 
doing so, he saved more than an army—he saved 
the tranquillity of his country. 
It is remarked that the biographical sketches of 
the at duke are meagre in personal traits. 
Not, indeed, that anecdotes could not be raked up 
by the score or the kundred, but that for broad 
painting, his personal traits, if he had them, do 
not come out strongly. This is little more than 
stating the converse of what has already been 
said, that he was not a man of sentiment or of 
imagination. He left transactions in the business 
of the sentiments or operations in imaginative 
affiirs to the proper departments, and did not 
himself undertake duties to which he was not 
trained. One greut biographical record, a sort of 
Boswellian memoir, is understood to have been 
destroyed, in consequence of his own displeasure 
at its existence. Personal traits of him therefore, 
at present, are left to the memoirs of other mén 
moving in that society which he frequented so 
assiduously ; or to a still lighter kind of literature, 
where anecdotes of his relaxations may be dis- 
covered. Many anecdotes might be collected, 
even from passing conversation, showing his hon- 
orable strictness of purpose, his sternness to some, 
his good-nature ; but personally, his biography 
has been understood to be marked neither by great 
vicissitudes nor great passions. The personal 
traits which are most emphatically brought out in 
that kind of half-private half-public Gagush 
belonging to political society, were those which 
contributed to his power and influence—his clear- 
ness of view, his uprightness, his downright 
language, and downright thought. He was not an 
adventurer aiming at great ends for himself, and 
facing the chances of fortune ; nor was he a great 
artist in any sense, undergoing passions and 
reflecting them ; but he was a great power carry- 
ing on his career independently of art and passion ; 
antagonizing, like an impersonated institution, the 
great adventurer of his age ; and it was against 
the front of that English rock that the great adven- 
turer was dashed to pieces in mid career. 

As a power, Wellington was always the same ; 
he wus ready when wanted, his properties were 
known, and when he was used the effect could be 
forecalculated. You might as well (to use the 
phrase in no irreverent sense) seek a biography of 
gun wder or of steam, as of that strong-willed 

glish sense of duty which the duke impersonated 
amongst public men. 

Although, speaking technically and literally, 
Wellington had been for some few years little 
more than noneffective either in E itics or in 
departmental service, his removal is likely to cause 
many changes not easily to be estimated. The 
great respect for his character—all the greater 
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because it was tardily rendered, and all the more 
enduring because of that a | recognition— 
enabled him to retain a practical power of veto 
after his active influence had expired. While he 
lived, Wellington constituted a prohibition upon 
some acts and changes. He was an institution, 
and so long as he remained in force certain hazard- 
ous combinations were impracticable. Extremes 
of faction, either way, found it difficult to wage 
their war across the wall interposed by his stead- 
fast position. On the other hand, it is well under- 
stood that some reforms, military as well as 

litical, were denied development by his presence. 
Wellington continued in the public affairs of Eng- 
land much of the powers, the views, and the 
usages of 1815. Other public men have retained 
their affection for that time and its characteristics ; 
but “‘ The Duke” was the only one of them who 
was absolutel changeless in himself; the stuff of 
his nature, the carriage of his military bearing, 
never altered from first to last ; and although he 
might revise the regulations of the service from 
time to time, the fundamental Articles of War 
were to him as unchangeable as the constitution. 
If we look merely within the limits of the House 
of Lords, we see how his presence and his influence 
tended to moderate and even negative the action 
of minor influences. That check has now gone ; 
the great captain of 1815 has retired; the sword 
which dictated the treaty of Paris is laid by his 
side ; and an influence which eg far on into 
this century the power of the past has ceased. 
The mere absence of Wellington is an immense 
— fact, not only for England, but fur Europe, 
jor the world. 





From an article in the Athenzum. 
PROCURING WIVES IN AUSTRALIA. 


Mrs. Cutsnoty presently became known in the 
New World as a person having influence and dis- 
cretion ; and in that capacity she was besieged 
with applications and solicitations, a collection of 
which would form a thoroughly original and char- 
acteristic chapter in the literature of colonization. 
What ‘‘ Complete Letter-Writer,”’ for instance, has 
ever contained a document more genuine than the 
epistle which commences our extract :— 


On one occasion (says Mrs. Chisholm), I received a 
letter from a man who wanted a wife. I found he was 
well known to several persons as a man of integrity. 
He stated it would be a serious thing to visit Sydney 
for a wife ; first, a lossof time ; second, money ; and, 
after all, perhaps not to be suited. His letter in- 
terested me, and I determined on trying to serve him ; 
I give his epistle verbatim et literatim, that the reader 
may judge for himself :—‘* Reverend madam, I heard 
you are the best to send to for a servant, and I heard 
our police magistrate say, it was best to leave all to 

ou ; and so I ’ll just do the same, as his honor says 
it ’s the best. I had a wife once, and so she was too 
good for me by the far, and it was God’s will, ma’am ; 
but I has a child, ma’am, that I would n’t seea straw 
touch for the world ; the boy’s only four yeare old ; 
and I has a snug fifty acre farm and a town ’lotment, 
and I has no debts in the world, and one teem and 
four bullocks ; and [’se ten head oh cattle, anda 
share on eight hundred sheep, so I as a rite toa desent 
servant, that can wash and cook and make the place 
decant ; and I don’t mind what religion she bey, if 
she is sober and good, only I’se a Protestant myself ; 
and the boy [ have, I promised the mother on her 
death bed should be a Catholic, and I won’t anyhow, 





have any interferance in this here matter. That I do 
like in writing nothing else, I would n’t mam, on any 
account in the would, be bound to marry ; butI don’t 
wish it altogether to be left out. I ll ge her fourteen 
wages, and if she don’t like me, and I don’t like her, 
I’ll pay her back to Sydney. I want nothing in the 
world but what is honest, so make the agreement as 
you like and Ill bide by it. I sends you all the pa- 
pers and you ’1 nowI’m a man wot’s to be trusted. 

I sends you five pounds ; she may get wages first, for 
I know some of the gals, and the best on um, to, are 
not heavy we boxes ; and supposing anything should 
happen, I would not like it to be said she come here 
in rags. I wants, also, a man and his wife ; he must 
be willing to learn to plough, if he don’t now how, and 
do a good fair day’s work at anything ; his wife must 
be a milker, and ha dustrious woman ; I’ll give them 
as much as they can eat and drink of tea and milk, 
and, whatever wages you set my name down for, Ill 
be bound to pay it. With all the honer in the world 
I’s bound to remain your servant till death.’’—There 
was something, remarks Mrs. Chisholm, in the char- 
acter of this honest bushman, during his colonial resi- 
dence, to admire ; he had gained his freedom, sent 
home money to his parents, and, during a long and 
tedious illness of twenty months, had attended his 
sick wife with patient care. Who would not get up 
an hour earlier to serve such a man?—I did, for I 
knew that early in the morning is the dest time to 
choose a wife. I went first into the governess-room— 
all asleep ; I unlocked the Home-door—some dressed, 
others half-dressed ; some, too, very cross. I have 
often remarked, that early in the day is the best 
time to judge of a woman’s temper ; but I wish this 
to be kept a secret. I remained half an hour in the 
Home ; I then went through the tents, could not suit 
myself, and returned. At the Home-door, I found a 
girl at the wash-tub ; she was at work with spirit ; she 
was rather good-looking, very neat and tidy. I went 
into my office, and ascertained that on board ship 
her character was good. I desired the matron never 
to lose sight of her conduct, and report the same to 
me. Day after day passed, and I was at last fully 
determined to place her within reach of my applicant 
in the bush, that is, in a respectable family, in his 
near neighborhood ; but I was able to arrange better, 
for I found that, amongst the families wanting situa- 
tions, there was one related to her. I immediately 
engaged them as the bushman’s servants : they were 
@ respectable couple ; the mana very prudent person. 
I told them to take the girl with them, and get her 
service near them, and on no account to allow her to 
live with a bachelor. I gave the girl three letters to 
respectable ladies, and she was engaged by one the 
fourth day after her arrival at About a fort- 
night after, the bushman wrote to thank me for send- 
ing him the married couple ; and concluded by saying, 
** With regard to that other matter, upon my word, 
you have suited me exactly ; and, as soon as our 
month is up, we is to be married.’’—I received, says 
Mrs. Chisholm, forty-one applications of this kind ; 
but the above is the only girl I ever sent into the 
country with a direct matrimonial intention.—The 
following is another specimen of an earnest appeal for 
a better half :-— 

“13th December, 1844. 

‘* Dear Madam,—Matrimonial engagements, at all 
times, require and demand mature deliberation, and 
should not needlessly and thoughtlessly be entered 
upon, even with a prior knowledge of the party—how 
much more then does it call for when coupled with a 
perfect ignorance of the person and qualifications of 
your future companion through life! Such then is 
the present case, and [ hesitate not, with the most per- 
fect confidence, and a firm reliance on your experience 
and discriminating judgment, to throw my fate in 
your hands, and entreat your kind offices in the 
obtaining for me a suitable companion for life, in other 
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and plainer words—‘ a wife.’ With reference to my 
character, position, and prospects, I respectfully beg 
leaye to refer you to Mrs. ——, to whom I have the 
honor of being known, and I trust they will prove 
satisfactory. If, dear madam, you will be pleased so 
far to oblige me, I doubt not my happiness will be ac- 
complished, as there must be many worthy young 
women in Sydney, in every way qualified to render 
connubial ties what it is intended to be—a perfect 
blessing. The kind of person I would most desire 
would be a young woman, between the years of 25 
and 35, English, clean in person, neat in habit, mild 
in manners, and an accomplished needle-woman, my 
late wife being a most excellent sempstress. With 
renewed apologies, and a request that you will favor 
me with an answer, I am, dear madam, your most 
obedient servant, ——.’? * * 

When travelling with a large party of emigrants— 
while they were sleeping in camp—as Mrs. Chisholm 
entirely depended upon the settlers for food for her 
party, she was to be seen at the dim break of day in 
her gig, driven by a prisoner from Hyde Park Bar- 
racks, going about to collect from the settlers food for 
the breakfasting of her party. On one occasion, just 
as she came to a solitary part of the road, near a 
valley, she heard a man shouting to her, ‘Stop, 
stop !’? A stout, rough bushman, clearing a few 
bushes at a leap, placed his hand on the horse’s head, 
and said, ‘‘ Are you Mrs. Chisholm ?”?’—*‘ Yes ; what 
do you want?’? ‘* Want—want—why, what every 
man like me wants when he sees Mrs. Chisholm. 
Come now, do look up that hill, and see that nice 
cottage and 40 acres under crop ; and I have in it 20 
hams and flitches of bacon, and a chest of tea, and a 
bag of sugar ; the land is paid for, and the three cows : 
Oh, it would do you good to see the cows !’’ and then 
pulling out a roll of papers, continued, ‘‘ See, what a 
character I have got from the magistrates in charge 
of the district ; and look here, ma’am, at this roll of 
notes—-these are the things to hasten the matter, and 
get over difficulties with the clergyman ;—come now, 
Mrs. Chisholm, do be a mother to me, and give me a 
wife: smile of a woman has never welcomed me home 
after a hard day’s work—you’ll have pity on me— 
you don’t mean to say no ; you ’ll never be so cruel as 
tosay no? It makes a man’s heart light to look at 
your camp. Now, you don’t mean to say you have 
not got a nice girl from Tipperary. Never mind the 
breakfast ; I could keep the whole party for a week ; 
and what peace of mind it would be to you to know 
what a kind husband I shall make one of your girls !”’ 
— ‘*It was upon the principle of family colonization,’’ 
says Mrs. Chisholm, ‘‘ and actuated by such feelings, 
that I carried out my matrimonial excursions in the 
Australian bush. I, at times, took a number of single 
young females with me, in company with emigrant 
families, but then I allowed no matrimonial engage- 
ment to be made on the way ; at thesame time I took 
care to place the young women in situations from 
which they might, with that consideration due to the 
feelings of a woman, enter with propriety and respect- 
ability into the matrimonial state.”’ 


Since Mrs. Chisholm’s return to England in 
1846, she has been ceaselessly occupied in assisting 
the emigrant; and by making his movements 
dependent on foresight and economy, and efficient 
= the agency of mutual assistance, she has 
done her part in Renting the enterprise of that 
recklessness which has so often reduced it to 
nothing more hopeful than the gambler’s last cast 
of the dice, or loaded it with difficulties and perils 
alike needless, accidental, and overcoming. Her 
plans are now largely taken up and wrought 
out, 





Lrrgrat1.—The word, which now confers honor, had 
at one time a very different signification. Among the 
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Romans it was usual to affix some branding or igno- 
minious letter on the criminal, when the crime was 
infamous in its nature ; and persons so branded were 
called inscripti, or stigmatici, or by a more equivo- 
cal term, literati. The same expression is likewise 
adopted in stat. 4 Henry VIII., which recites ‘« that 
diverse persons lettered had been more bold to com- 
mit mischievous deeds,’’ &c. 





From Notes and Queries. 
PARALLEL PASSAGES. 


I. 


‘* And many an ante-natal tomb 
Where butterflies dream of the life to come.”’ 
Shelley’s Sensitive Plant. 


‘* The sense of flying in our sleep might, he thought, 
probably be the anticipation or forefeeling of an un- 
evolved power, like an Aurelia’s dream of butterfly 
motion.’’—Southey, The Doctor, vi. 158. 


It. 
** F’en from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are form’d.”’ 
Byron (to the Ocean), Childe Harold. 


‘** Yet monsters from thy large increase we find, 
Engendered in the slime thou leavest behind.’’ 
Dryden, The Medal. 


IIL. | 
‘*Her lips are like roses, and her mouth much the 


same, 
Like a dish of fresh strawberries smothered in cream.”’ 
** The Boys of Kilkenny,’’ Songs of Ireland 
Dutfy, 1846. 


‘* Sylla ’s a mulberry covered with meal.’’ 
Quoted (as far as the quoter could recollect) 
from Mrs. H. Gray’s Etruria. 


Iv. 
Things not to be trusted : 


** A bright sky, 
A smiling master, 
The cry of a dog, 
A harlot’s sorrow.”’ 
Howitt’s Literature and Romance of Northern 
Europe. 


** Grant I may never be 30 fond 
To trust man in his oath or bond, 
Or a harlot for her weeping, 
Or a dog that seems a-sleeping.’’ 
Appemantus’ Grace.— Timon of Athens. 


The collocation of dogs and harlots in both pas- 
sages is remarkable. 


v. 


*‘ Thou must either soar or stoop, 
Fall or triumph, stand or droop ; 
Thou must either serve or govern, 
Must be slave or must be sovereign ; 
Must, in fine, be block or wedge, 
Must be anvil or be sledge.’’ 
Extracted from a Magazine (Fraser’s?) before 
1838. 


“‘In this world a man must be either anvil or ham- 
mer.’’ ; ; 

lv., Cc. Vi. 

TEMPLE. 


Longfellow’s Hyperion, b. 
Harry Leroy 





Sr1rence does not expose and commit us as speech 
does, but it is seldom that it does not betray its own 
hidden meaning and import. 
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From Notes and Queries. 
ROBERT. 


Tue sight of “ Rubertus,”’ in the e of Ul- 
ricus Molitor, reminded me of some old Notes 
which have lain by for many years, of use to no- 
body, not even the owner. Perhaps the list which 
I inclose, and which I had made from them, may 
not be capable of being turned to any use, as, 
indeed, it was not made with a view to any specific 
purpose, but grew up casually and incidentally ; 
nevertheless, as it dues exist, and is from mere 
accumulation rather curious in its way, some 
readers may be amused by looking over it. The 
— of it is simply, that some years ago I was 
a good deal engaged with documents belonging to 
the ninth and three following centuries, and could 
not help remarking that the name ‘ Robert’’ 
every now and then presented itself in new forms 
of spelling so different from that which we (only 
from its being the survivor, | suppose) consider 
the real and proper one, that, until I had become 
familiar with a good many varieties, | sometimes 
met with specimens which I did not at first recog- 
nize. Probably (if the places still exist) the 
reader might be taken to Hruorpreheteshusen, in 
the diocese of Saltzburg, or Hertbrahteshusun, in 
that of Fulda, without being even aware of the 
intention with which those pleasing names were 
originally given. He might come away not merely 
knowing nuthing about any individual ‘+ Robert,”’ 
commemorated by the ** housen,’’ but without 
even thinking of the name. We must remember 
(as the schoulboy did when told to heat his mas- 
ter’s chocolate) that ‘* H’’ is no letter, but‘a mere 
aspirate.* At the same time it is so important a 
feature in this case that it must not be omitted, 
——T as it not only presents its own essential 
vuriety, but furnishes several modes of spelling, 
of which no other examples happen to have oc- 
curred to me, though there is little doubt they 
and many beside might be found, if they were 
worth looking for. T believe I could give an au- 
thority fur every word in the list ; but the matter 
is unimportant, and you would grudge the space. 
Those readers who would take any interest in 
such references will know where to look for suffi- 
cient specimens in the works of Schannat, and the 
collections of Pez, D’Achery, Martene, &c. 

As to the arrangement under which the names 
appear in this list, it is perfectly arbitrary, except 


* I feel that no apology is necessary for supposing that 
this hint may be necessary for some of the readers of 
your popular and widely-circulated work, when I find so 
earned a man as the Jesuit Gretser puzzled by the pre- 
fixed H, and suggesting that perhaps it was put to signify 
the Latin Herus, or the German Herr, put as we moderns 
put D.fordoctor. He edited a work of Rabanus Maurus, 
who, by the way, was abbot of Fulda, and a party to 
some of the deeds from which the above specimens are 
taken. Finding his author called Hrabanus in some 
ancient copies, he kept the name and put this marginal 
note: ‘“Quanquam H litera hoe loco ociosa videtur, 
tamen exemplaria vetera eam sic habent, et apparet 
usum ejus apud veteres eum fuisse ut aut herum Latine, 
aut Aerrn Teutonice signaret quemadmodum apud nos 
hodie D.””—Auct. Bib. Pat., p. 559, ed. Par. 1624. He 
might easily have met with Hlucdowic, &c., Hroudiric, 
&c., Hrodger, &c., Hroadger, &c., 





ROBERT. 


that I have endeavored (not very laboriously) to 
group them into families. To do that exactly 
would probably be impossible, and to attem 
anything like it would ensure one more trouble 
than profit; but I hope that enough is Jone to 
exhibit in some degree the gradual process of 
change, and the links by which varieties so differ- 
ent are united to each other, and to the common 
origin, whatever that may have been. I have put 
Robert first, because, as [ have said, he has sur- 
vived all the others (except perhaps Rupert, who 
is, however, seldom to be met with); but that he 
has no right to play the Praepositus in this gene- 
alogy of names seeins very clear. 


Rosert, Hrobert, Robertes, Rhobert, Rhrobert, Roh- 
bert, Ropert, Raubert, Raubett. 

Ruosert, Ruobbert, Ruobbraht, Rubbracht, Ruoh- 
bert, Ruohtpert, Ruopreht, Ruopreth, Ruoprech. 

Rvopsert, Hruodbert, Rhuodbert, Hruoadbert, Ruad- 
bert. Ruodpert, Ruodepert, Ruodpret, Ruod- 
braht, Hruodbraht, Ruodpraht, Hruodpraht, 
Ruodpreht, Ruodperaht, Hruodperaht, Hruod- 
perath. 

Rvortsert, Hruotbert, Ruotpert, Ruotperd, Routpert, 
Ruotpreht, Routpret, Ruotprat, Ruotperaht, 
Ruotbraht, Ruotbrahte, Hruotbrahte. 

Ropsert, Hrodbert, Hrodberet, Roadbert, Chrode- 
bereth, Rodobert, Chrodobert, Chrodobard, Rode- 
bert, Rodelbert, Hrodpert, Rodperht, Hrodperht, 
Rodperth, Rhodprecht, Hruodprath, Hruotpraht, 
Rodpot. 

Ro-nert, Rotpert, Rotpreth, Crotperth, Crotpereth, 
Heraotpreht, Rothbert, Rothpert. 

Rusert, Rubret, Rupet, Rupert, Rudepert, Rudobert, 
Ruopert, Ruacpert, Rupreth, Rupreht, Rupraht, 
Rupracht, Ruprecht, Rueprecht, Rupprecht, Rou- 
preht. 

R'pBert, Rhubert, Rudpert, Rudpreht, Rudpreth, 
Ruedprecht, Rutbert, Rutbreht, Rutbrecht, Rut- 
pert, Rutpreht, Rutpreth, Routprecht, Ruadbert, 
Ruadpert, Ruaddpert, Hruadbert, Ruadpret, 
Ruadpraht, Ruadperaht. 

Rassert, Ratbert, Hratbert, Radbert, Ratbercht, 
Ratpert, Ratpreht, Ratpraht, Ratberat, Rat- 
peraht, Ratperath. 

Raprant, Rahpraht, Rahtpraht, Rabraht, Ratbraht, 
Ratprath, Radpreht, Hradupraht, Rantbraht, 
Rantpraht, Ruadbrant. 

RampBert, Rambret, Rampert, Rampret, Reimprecht, 
Reimpot, Romprecht,~ Reumbert, Ruumbert, 
Roghembert. 

Rarert, Radopert, Chradopert, Radepert, Rapot, Ra- 
pato, Rapoto, Rapodo, Rapotho, Rapotto, Ratpo, 
Ratpod, Rathpod, Hrappod, Rathod, Ratbot, 
Ratboto, Ratboten, Ratpoto, Ruotboto, Ruadpoto, 
Hruadpoten, Radbod, Ratbold, Ratpott, Raboto, 
Rabodo, Hradboten, Hruadboten. 

Rissert, Ribbodo, Ribprecht, Rihberd, Rihbert, Ri- 
pert, Rihpert, Ribraht, Rihbrath, Rihhbraht, 
Rihpraht, Richperat, Rihperaht, Rihperat, Rih- 
preht, Rihberat, Richpert, Ricpreht, Richpreth, 
Heriperht, Heripreht, Heriperaht, Heripato. 


After an introduction to all these persons, the 
reader would feel more at home at the places which 
I have mentioned, and the almost namesake local- 
ities of Raprehteshusun, Rappertesdorff, Rappo- 
tertorf, Raprehtisdorff, Raperzhouen, Ruprechts- 
houen, Rapotenraut, meet 1 ke 

. R. Marrianp. 

Gloucester. 











